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BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACCOUNTANT, ¢ COMPETENT, DESIRES EN- 

gagement as Bookkeeper, Collector, copes or 

vt. ition requiring trustworthiness and ability. 
ancock, 1932 Girard Ave. 





ANTED.—A PHYSICIAN’S FAMILY GOING 

into the country desires suitable persons to take 

charge of furnished house until Tenth month 15th, free 
of expense. Address No. 136, this Office. 


ANTED.—BY A LADY FRIEND, A POSI- 

tion as companion or care-taker to a lady going 

to the shore, or a position in a boarding-house. Good 
reference. Address No. 135, this Office. 


W4NTED.— —POSITION AS COMPANION OR 
governess, by a young teacher, for the summer. 
Address No. 134, this Office. 


ANTED._SUMMER BOARDERS BY THE 
week, or will rent house furnished. Healthy 
location along the Brandywine within ta minutes 
walk of Pocopson Station on W. and N. R. R. Address 
Mary Parker Darlington, Pocopson, Pa Pa 


ANTED.—A GRADUATE IN ELOCUTION 


and physical training desires tion in a school. 
Address No. 133, this Office. a 


PARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One — - + oes, cars ing 


railroad stations, pe itol, . Terms, 
1.50 a da Fal END, 1626 Nineteenth 


Street, N. NW, We wy, 
ERMANENT AND 7a BOARDERS 








desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms 
1.50aday. Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 
SISTERS, 1920 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 





TO RENT FOR THE SUMMER. 


The residence of the late Israel L. Bartram, of Willis- 
town, Chester county Pa., eleven miles west of city 
limits; two miles from Philadelphia and Newtown 
Square Railroad ; one mile from Philadelphia and West 
Chester Trolley Line. 

House contains 14 rooms, including bath room. A 
large shady lawn sloping to the road. Crum Creek runs 
through the farm. Any person wishing a desirable home 
for the one, lease correspond wit 

ORDECAI : BART RAM, 
White Horse P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


TO ATLANTIC CITY, 
Fourth month 28, at 1.30 p. m., from Chestnut Street 
wharf, Phila., via "Reading R. R., from Seventh-day un- 
til Second-day after breakfast, $7. 0, or $5.50 until First. | 
day afternoon. Proceeds for ’Philanthropic work. For 
further information, apply to 
R. B. NICHOLSON, 523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 





For Sale or Rent. 
In Rancocas, N. J., on reasonable terms, a lot, \% of a 
acre, fruit, house with nine rooms, and barn, all in good 
order. Address HANNAH P. FORD. 


REMOVED. 


Lizzie J. LAMBERT, Millinery, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
To 1020 GREEN STREET. 


CAROLINE RAU, 75 ring Garden St. ». 


Plain Millinery 
‘MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


‘MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 

CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 

Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 

JOSEPH L. JONES. 





A Trans-Continental Tour 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell St., London. 


This commodious (Temperance ) Hotel will meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the 
conveniences and advantages of the larger 
modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 

Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all Rooms. 
Bath Rooms on every floor. Spacious Dining, 
Drawing, Writing, Reading, and Smoking 
Rooms. All floors fireproof. Perfect sanita- 
tion. Night Porter. Telephone. 

Terms, from $2.00 to $2.50 per day, including 
Attendance. Tabled’ hote, Breakfast and Dinner 
Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 


Tel hic Address : 
eigppehi« 4 re J. TRUSLOVE, Proprietor. 


‘THE HOWARD., 
Ocean Env oF TENNESSEE AVE. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


First-class, heated throughout, home-like. 
Send for terms and booklet. | M. SCHNEIDER. 


‘THE PENNHURST, 


Micnican Avenug, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. Open the entire year, 
Elevator to street level. JAMES HOOD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Ocgan Enp oF i Ave. 
Atlantic Cit 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam bed electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 


JOSE PH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, A 
. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
| orrices . Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


Booxtetr MaiLep. 














Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 


CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
(125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. 
hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, joueane Pa 





Residence, a4 Weetaees Street, 


- The Prang Platinettes 


Exquisite reproductions of famous masterpieces of 
Painting, Sculpture and Architecture. Beautiful in 
finish, substantial and permanent. Size of picture, 7x 9 


inches. 
Price, Unmounted, 5 Cents Each 
Also Cabinet Artotypes, 3 Cents Each. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 


S W. Corner Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


Via Canadian Pacific Railroad, Great Lakes, and Northern Pacific Railroad. 


A small, ‘‘ personally conducted ’’ party will take the trip to the Pacific Coast, 
starting July ‘oth, visiting Montreal, Banff Hot Springs, the wonderful Se/kirk Glaciers, 


Yellowstone Park, Niagara, etc. 
REFERENCES EXCHANGED. 


‘Send for a descriptive circular. 


MARY S. BERRY, 3208 Race Street, West Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ 





Chelten Hills School, 


Wyncote, Penna. 


For girls and boys. For circulars, address, 
AN NI E HEACOCK, Principal. 





tiie College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for Catalogue. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 


For catalogue, apply to 
= ARIS, Principal, 
George School, ‘enna. 


GEORGE L. 

Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a . Sas guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college 

OSEPH S. WALTON, Sa 
INNA W. SPEAKMAN |} Principats. 
Circulars on application. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For BoarpDING 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students pre _— for college or busi- 
aess. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Princifai, 


Or, "Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


anv Day Puptts oF Born Sexgs 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCKOOL, 


(Formerly SwarTHMoRE GramMar SCHOOL.) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
tation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrenvs’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anv GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
sountry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Sen New Y ork 


Young Friends’ Association, 


140 North Fifteenth St., Philad’a. 


DINING ROOM— Quiet and Homelike. 
Wholesome Food, neatly and promptly served. 


Dinner, 25 cts., or by the card, 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast 7 to 8.30 a. m. 
Supper 6 to 7 p. m. 
ROOMS 
so cents per night. $3 and $4 per week. 
Friends and others are invited to make use of 


the facilities of the Association. Inquiries will 
be answered by ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 


PUBLIC TELEPHONE No. 36-68. 
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HE BLICKENSDERFER 


TYPE-WRITER 
No. 5, $40. No. 7, 50. 


Ngatness, SpgEp, 
SmMPuicirty. 


ELIZABETH LLOYD, Agent, 
_ DARBY, PENNA. 


me MOTHERS can testify to the “VALUE of 


DELAVAU’S REMEDY 


AS A 


CURE FOR 


WHOOPING COUGH and CROUP, also for 
BRONCHITIS, BRONCHIAL CATARRH, 
and ORDINARY COUGHS. 


At Druacaists. 


WILLIAM B. RAYBOLD, 
tii iain ati ia inn | 
4 Paper Hanging 
Frescoing and 
Decorating { 


hana sa aneseanannnnnnnl 


724 Buttonwood St, Philad’a- 


H.C BODEN & CO., 


S. BE. Cor. Walnut and 13th Sts. 


OPTICIANS 


Special attention ae to making and adjusting glasses 
from Oculists’ prescriptions. 


< 
< 
< 


> 
> 
, 


Rotablished 1 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 

—established three generations ago—and 

up to date in every feature of the business, we 

are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., vastens ali Market, opposite Post Office. 


Ir your watch needs attention take it 
to a careful and reliable jeweler. You 
may have had experience with careless 
work, and in any event you will appreci- 
ate the fact that the best is none too good. 
I aim to do nothing but the most careful 
and accurate work, and as my customers 
remain with me from year to year I am 
satisfied that they get as good attention 
as could be had elsewhere. My prices 
are reasonable. 


If your watch needs reenioting or setting bring it to 
I will charge you nothing for the service. 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER. 
Berry, 22 S. Second St., 


me. 


W. L. Phila. 


Phe Delt Pieced 


The Monruiy Journat of the 
Society of Friends in the United 
Kingdom. Edited by Wi uiam 
EpwWARD TURNER and Epwarp 
Gruss, M. A. 

The principal organ of liberal Quaker- 
ism in Great Britain. 

Subscriptions due First month, goo: 
Price, 6 shillings, 6 pence, post free, to 
all parts of the world. 

Address Wm. EDWARD TURNER, Col- 
wyn Bay, North Wales, with remittance: 


REDUCED RATES TO CINCINNATI. 


VIA_ PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT OF 
PEOPLE’S PARTY NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


For the benefit of those desiring to visit Cin 
cinnati during the session of the People’s Part) 
National Convention, on the 9th of next month, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will se}! 
tickets from all stations at the rate of one first 
class fare for the round trip. Tickets will be 
sold and good going on May 7 only, and 
returning leaving Cincinnati not later than May 
12. 


LAST TOUR TO OLD POINT COMFORT, 
RICHMOND, AND WASHINGTON 
UNDER PERSONAL ESCORT. 


The last six-day personally-conducted tour ot 
the season to Old Point Comfort, Richmond, 
and Washington via the Pennsylvania Railroad 
will leave New York and Philadelphia on 
Seventh-day next, 28th instant. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals ex 
route in both directions, transfers of passengers 
and baggage, hotel accommodations at Old 
Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington, 
and carriage ride about Richmond will be sold 
at rate of $34.00 from New York, Brooklyn, 
and Newark; $32.50 from Trenton; $31.00 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other stations. 


OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including 
luncheon on going trip one and three-fourths 
days’ board at that place, and good to return 
direct by regular trains within six days, will be 
sold in connection with this tour at rate of 
$15.00 from New York; 13.50 from Trenton ; 
$12.50 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. ; 
or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


LAST PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 
TOUR TO WASHINGTON. 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


The last of the present series of Pennsylvania 
Railroad three-day personally-conducted tours 
to Washington, D. & will be run on the 3d of 
Fifth-month. The rate, $14.50 from New 
York, $11.50 from Philadelphia, and propor- 
tionate rates from other points, includes trans- 
portation, hotel accommodations, and transfer 
of passenger and baggage from station to hotel. 
These rates include accommodations for two 
days at the Arlington, Normandie, Riggs, or 
Ebbitt House. For accommodations at Wil- 
lard's, Regent, Metropolitan, or National Hotel, 
$2.50 less. All tickets good for ten days, with 
special hotel rates after expiration of hotel 
coupons. An experienced Chaperon will also 
accompany the party. 

Side trips may also be made to Mount Ver- 
non, the home of George Washington; Old 
Point Comfort, opposite which the Monitor and 
Merrimac met in their memorable struggle ; and 
Richmond, Va. These side trip excusion 
tickets may be obtained by holders of Pennsyl- 
vania tour tickets at the following rates: Mount 
Vernon, 75 cents; Old Point Comfort, $3.50 
via steamer, $6.00 all rail; Richmond, $4.00. 

For itineraries, tickets, and full information 
apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York; 789 Broad Street, 
Neward, N. J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger — Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
STENOGRAPHER, 


14S. Broan Street, Pura 
Telephone 1-42-25 D. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR 100. | 
XVI. | 
I HAVE great confidence in a guarded education, 
and in the social mingling of old and young, thai a close 
intimacy between these two classes may be established ; 
that experience and activity may go hand in hand. 
Mary S. Lippincott. 


From a letter in 1869. 


PEACE ON EARTH. 
PEACE, peace on earth ! the heart of man forever 
Through all these weary strifes foretells the day ; 


Blessed be God ! the hope forsakes him never, 
That war shall end, the swords be sheathed for aye. 


Peace, peace on earth! When man to man is brother, 
Hosts shall go forth to bless, and not destroy ; 
Nations shall justly deal with one another, 
And peace on earth fulfil the angels’ joy. 

—Samuel Longfellow. 


CENTURY. 
BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 
SKETCHED BY ONE OF HIS SONS, AND EXPANDED. 
( Continued from Last Week.) 

Tue Alexandria school was ultimately located in two 
large buildings on Washington street, almost adjoin- 
ing Christ Prostestant Episcopal church.' One of 
these had been used as a sugar factory, and one as a 
tobacco warehouse,—the renting of the latter from 
the widow Hooe has been mentioned. 

The manner in which these buildings came into 
Benjamin’s possession forms quite an interesting 
story, as related in his Autobiography. ‘About the 
Eighth month, 1831,” he says, “‘my good landlady 
and true friend, Elizabeth T. Hooe, died. 

“I was just getting my school under good way, 
and now the property, both my residence and the 
house [the old tobacco warehouse] containing my 
school and lecture-rooms, would have to be sold. It 
was a great derangement of my plans. 

“The sale was not to be till the following spring, 
1832, so I resolved to lay up all I could by that time 
for a first payment, and endeavor to buy it, in which 
proposition Phineas Janney and Robert I. Taylor, two 
of the trustees that had the selling of the property, 
encouraged me. They told me how high they thought 
I might safely go in my bids. The day of the sale 
came. I felt anxious. It was a new scene to me. 
The house where we lived was first offered, and I ran 
it up to what Phineas Janney and Robert I. Taylor 





1 This is a famous old church, which General Washington attended, 
when living at his home at Mount Vernon. 
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had thought was a fair price, but the bidding kept on 
above that. I did not know who was bidding against 
me. I reflected that moving would be attended with 
a good deal of expense, as well as inconvenience, and 
as I was already nicely fixed there, I concluded to 


| run it up to one thousand dollars beyond the limits 


these friends had named, and if the bidding went 
above that I would think that it was not best for me 
to have it, and let it go. It did go beyond the extra 
one thousand dollars, and was struck off to John 
Lloyd. It was a great disappointment to me, my 
thoughts having been running on it for so long. 

“The sale was some time in the Twelfth month, 
and although I paid my rent quarterly, I rented the 
property by the year, and Robert I. Taylor, who was 
very kind to me, took the pains to let me know that 
I could not be disturbed in my possession, without 
having three months’ notice before the close of the 
current year, which would allow me to remain where 
I was until Eighth month, 1833. 

‘On the afternoon of the day of the sale, Mar- 
garet and I went all over the town to try and find a 
suitable place for our school. We looked at a place 
nearly opposite Robert H. Miller’s residence, on St. 
Asaph street, and I felt sick at heart,—almost thought 
we had come toanend. But I remembered it was 
done for the best. I thought it was not right to bid 
higher, and I was strengthened to believe that there 
would be some way to get along. 

“IT could not sleep much that night. As I lay 
thinking of the day just passed, it was presented to 
my mind that the Bank of Potomac, that had the 
selling of the property, had bid in the lot running 
through the square on which the sugar-house and my 
school-house both stood, for three thousand dollars ; 
and I saw how I could convert the sugar-house into 
a comfortable roomy dwelling. I got up early the 
next morning and went down to see Phineas Janney, 
and told him I would take the property at the price at 
which it was bid in, to which he consented. I imme- 
diately engaged George Swain to do the carpenter 
work, for although the law allowed me possession of 
the property till Eighth month, 1833, I assured John 
Lloyd that I would get out of the house at the 
earliest practicable moment. The building containing 
the school and lecture-rooms remained undisturbed. 

“My school was full, having one hundred 
scholars or over; my lecture class was large, and I 
was enabled to meet the payment of the bills as they 
came in, to my astonishment, occasionally giving my 
note for a few months, which never failed to be met. 
The bills from Margaret’s scholars, her school being 
full also, helped me cons:derably. 

“‘T did the planning as the work progressed, con- 
sulting with Swain, which required a good deal of 
time and thought. Teachers at that day had not the 
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convenience of metallic pens, but were dependent 
upon the ‘ gray goose quill.’ So, five days in a week, 
I made at noon one hundred quills into pens, besides 
repairing the old ones, so as to give every student a 
new pen when he began the writing exercise in the 
afternoon, and to have some to give them when the 
others needed repairs. I kept my knife sharp and 
learned to be very expert at this business, a part of 
my education and training for which I since have had 
no use. 

“The kind liberality of Daniel B. Smith and 
W. and A. Mason, of Philadelphia, and of George S. 
Hough and John P. Cowman, of Alexandria, which I 
have before referred to, preserved me from feeling 
pecuniarily pinched or humiliated under a pressing 
debt. I feel grateful to them all under a retrospect 
of their kindness to this day. 

“After the house was finished, A. C. Cazenove 
called one day, and I showed him all through the 
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wards, the fault was not mine. This was said very 
pleasantly. Colonel John J. Abert was present. He 
had recently returned from the Mexican war, and 
seemed to enjoy ouf conversation. His son William 
was a student with us. They wished to look over 
the establishment, and in going around we went into 
my observatory, which revolved on three cannon 
balls, rolling in an iron trough. ‘ Now,’ said I, ‘ this 
is the use I like cannon balls put to, a scientific pur- 
pose, and not to be sending them in an unfriendly 
way to our Mexican neighbors.’ They both enjoyed 
the joke. ‘Ah,’ said Bagby, patting me on the back, 
‘Mr. Hallowell, if you will make a good scholar and 
a good Quaker of my son, it is all I ask.’ I was on 
the point of telling him that if his son was a ‘ good 
Quaker’ he would not go to West Point, but I 
thought it best not to check the evident flow of good 
feeling in which his remark was made.” * 

The following story illustrates his tact and 
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BENJAMIN HALLOWELL’S SCHOOL, ALEXANDRIA. 
This view, from a lithograph made during the School's existence, shows the property purchased ‘of the Hooe 


estate, in 1833, and altered for school purposes. 


The high building on the right is the former ‘‘ sugar house "’ ; 


that on the left is the tobacco warehouse, which he rented of the widow Hooe, sometime before the purchase. 
Benjamin Hallowell sold the whole property, in 1858, to William S. Kemper, of Charlottesville, Va., who con- 


ducted a school for a time. 


building, and when he saw how nicely it was ar- 
ranged, and what a comfortable residnece and how 
complete an establishment it was for a boarding- 
school, he stopped and looked at me with an expres- 
sion of astonishment on his countenance, and said, 
‘Well, Mr. Hallowell, how came you to think of all 
of this? Did you doit by algebra?’” 

The school grew in popularity, and the number 
of boarding scholars increased. Several students 
who had gone to West Point Academy, including 
R. E. Lee, graduated with distinction, and parents of 
expecting ‘“‘ cadets’ were recommended to send to 
the Quaker school. Apropos of this, Benjamin says : 

“On one occasion, Senator Bagby, of Alabama, 
brought his son Arthur to enter my school, and said 
he wished me to ‘ prepare him to enter West Point.’ 
I told him I did not do that; I was a Friend, and 
disapproved of war. What they were learning in our 
school was practical knowledge of scientific principles 
that would be useful in any calling of life, and if the 
students made any other than a good use of it after- 








During the Civil War the buildings were used for a hospital. 


ingenuity in dealing with young people: 

‘“‘ We kept as few domestics as would perform the 
ordinary family labor, and when there would be a 
fall of snow, inasmuch as there was a large extent of 
brick pavements to clean, the front pavement being 
ninety-five feet by eighteen, besides a great deal be- 
tween the buildings and in paths back, I took it upon 
myself to have this done. I would get up early, a 
half hour before sunrise, and collect all the spades, 
shovels, brooms, etc., about the establishment, and 
place them out of sight, but where I could soon get 
them if wanted, and commence myself to shovel off 
snow. Soon one of the early risers would come and 
say, ‘ Mr. Hallowell, let me have that shovel.’ I 
would hand it to him very politely, and get another 
tool. Another student would come and say, ‘ Benja- 

1 Arthur P. Bigby was Governor of Alabwmi from 1837 to. 1843, 
and a member of the United States Senate from 1843 to 1849. He 
died of yellow fever at Mobile, in 1358. Colonel Abert was a dis/ 
tinguished engineer officer in the United States army, and was at the 


head of the topographical bureau at Washington for many years. 
He was born in 1788, and died 1863. 
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min, let me have that broom.’ I would presently 
hand it to him, and get another, and so proceed till 
every shovel, spade, broom, and hoe on the premises 
would be employed, ‘oven peel’ and all. I never 
gave up the last one, but kept it for my own use. 
When a student would want it, I would tell him, ‘ No, 
such a student has been at work a good while, get his 
shovel,’ and there would be a pleasant struggle as to 
who should have the privilege of using the tool. In 
this way time and again we had all the pavements 
cleaned before breakfast, the students enjoying it, and 
going in to their meal in the fine spirits that pleasant 
and useful exercise gives. It was play. Now, if I 
had taken an armful of tools out at once, and asked 
the students to assist me in cleaning the pavements, 
some of them would probably have done it out of 
respect to me, but all the animation, hilarity, and zest 
would have been wanting. That would have been 
work, Everything can be moved if you touch the 
right spring.” 
( To be Continued.) 





FIRST-DAY OBSERVANCE. 


An essay read before Newtown, (Pa.), Friends’ Association, and 
published at its instance. 


Wuat isa proper observance of First-day ? seems 
merely to address itself to the “‘ peculiar people,” as 
we have been called,—or to Friends. 

Pardon me if for a few moments I lead you to 
consider it from an outside standpoint. 

One of the laws engraved upon the tablet of 
stone upon Mt. Sinai was—Remember the Sabbath- 
day to keep it holy. The Sabbath-day at that time 
was the Seventh-day of the week. The day set apart 
for the worship of the Christians is not therefore the 
original day. I observed in the account published of 
the eleventh anniversary of the Sabbath-school Union 
in the Tabernacle Presbyterian Church of Philadel- 
phia that the presiding officer, S. B. Huey, in dis- 
cussing the question by quotations from the New 
Testament, and from a number of secular authorities, 
maintained that the change of days was made imme- 
diately after and in commemoration of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. Early Christians, he said, held that 
day sacred, and Constantine’s famous decree (324 
A.D.) fixed it. Since that day all Christians agree 
that Sunday, or the first day of the week, has been 
the substituted and accepted day, and that into it have 
been merged all the obligations originally incident to 
the Seventh-day. 

Dr. Hathaway, at the same Conference, expatiated 
upon the dangerous drift of Sabbath desecration in 
America, pointing out that our danger was the 
threatened loss of the American conscience. The 
public morality of the American people, he said, 
depends upon the character of the people and there 
can be no conscience without a sacred Sabbath-day. 

If this be true it is because God’s people do not 
stop to think. Into the stillness they do not go. In 


the busy mart of strife and push and labor the sensi- 
tive words—“ Be still, and know that I am God,” find 
so few hearers; then, it does seem necessary that a 
day should be set apart and should be observed. 


Every nation has its Sabbath-day set apart for public 


worship. Each nation has its different observances’ 
and its different rites. This question is meant for us? 
What is for ws the proper observance of First-day 

The answer might be summed up in the words o 
Paul the Apostle to the Romans: ‘ Let every man 
be fully persuaded in his own mind.” If we are spend- 
ing it in a way that is giving peace and contentment, 
we are doing right; if it is giving unrest and disquiet 
we are doing wrong. 

Let me draw a picture. The quiet First-day 
morning hasarrived. The husband has laid aside the 
cares of the week and is ready to enjoy home-com- 
forts, the companionship of wife and children, and 
the religious obligations which the day imposes. The 
family enters into it with a cheerful spirit, and hearts 
that render thanks for this day of rest and quiet. 
The earth is very beautiful to them, and God is very 
good. They have been taught that all days are holy ; 
that into every one should come a spirit of reverence 
and thanks for the great goodness that is ever and 
always around them; but this rush of 1oth century 
civilization drives them away from the more con- 
templative considerations of life, and they hail this 
day as an opportunity. In communion they believe 
is strength, so to that place of worship where is 
neither creed or priest, they turn their “ bell unsum- 
moned feet.’’ Out of the silence which has life how 
often has come the uplifting word! A return is made 
to the home, the mid-day meal is eaten, pleasant and 
cheerful comments indulged in, no unpleasant unkind 
or uncharitable criticisms made, and the afternoon is 
before them. Circumstances, environments, family 
relations determine what that shall be, but whatever 
they do, must be done to the glory of God. Being 
members of the First-day school one of the first 
duties seems to be to go over the lesson for the next 
week. They are being drawn into a deeper study of 
the Bible with the valuable aid of the new Lesson 
Leaves. They are being made to more fully under- 
stand the long suffering of those Jewish people whose 
very mistakes teach lessons, and whose faith in God 
might well inspire a deeper and more reverent faith 
now. Or they might engage ina more careful in- 
terpretation of the New Testament and a deeper in- 
quiry into what it means to be a Christian. Too 
much time has been spent in the past upon creeds and 
rituals—man-made. A need of the present is to 
make a study of the life of Jesus, learn what that 
meant, and what it would do if all rightly understood 
its meaning and interpreted its message. Into the 
stillness they feel we need to go to more deeply com- 
prehends it all. We need sometimes to get away from 
the noise and tumult where that little spark of Divinity 
within us may reach out more fully to that greater 
Divinity above and about us. A half-hour spent on 
First-day afternoon in serious contemplative thought 
would be a half hour well spent. 

Social intercourse with friend and friend in this 
home is not objected to. Heart answering heart, and 
spirit mingling with spirit, sweetens life and is uplift- 
ing; but such minglings should be consecrated 
to a living, vital service of love and good will. 

Upon another picture of home-life let us glance 
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where the first day of the week is made the gloomiest 
day of all the seven. No brightness, no in-door 
sunshine—a rigid, depressing, long-faced religion for 
the day called ‘‘ God’s day.’””’ No wonder the youth 
so often goes from such a home to search the sun- 
shine he has lost, and finds it only to blacken with an 
exaggerated exuberance the outgrowth of his pent-up 
enthusiasms. We hope such homes are not as fre- 
quent in the present as they have been in the past. 

From the door-way of another home let us draw 
the curtain and look in. The “ Sunday”’ newspaper 
furnishes the occupation of the day. Is the day well 
spent when the time has been consumed hunting up 
the social, theatrical, sporting, and even literary 
scandals of the day, and the tragical mishaps ? 

Do not the daily newspapers furnish enough of 
these, and might not this be omitted for the benefit of 
humanity? Such a home is in my mind’s eye, and I 
can see in it only a stunted and unconsecrated pur- 
pose of life. We hope we do not often find it thus 
where the names “ First-day,”’ ‘‘ Second-day,” and so 
on, are echoing. 

I have but feebly and with no artist pen, 1 know, 
portrayed these three pictures of First-day home-life, 
and will now leave them with you toconsider. Which 
of the three makes the most proper observance of 
First-day ? > J. . 


The Friend, Philadelphia. 


In recent medical reports on the action of music in 
diseases, its field of operation is limited solely to the 
nervous system. 

Accordingly the working of music is physiolog- 
ical, senuous, and so emotional, rather than spiritual. 
“Every soldier,” says the physican quoted, “ will 
testify to the inspiring influence of music in war. 
This, scientifically considered, means simply that 
sound-vibrations act directly upon the nerves.” 

And now another article recently published com- 
mends the burning of incense in worship on the same 
principle. ‘Under the power of an eight-foot organ 
pipe,” the writer says, “‘many a man has mistaken 
the shaking of his diaphragm for the trembling of his 
soul.” And he commends the deceit. And he is 
consistent enough when he says, “‘ If we drop incense 
because of its vague sensuous influence, we must also 
abolish music for the same reason.” ‘ Music comes 
next to odors in the power of emotional association 
and reminiscence.” ‘‘ Incense is as legitimate an aid 
to devotion as genuflections, pipe-organs, or stained- 
glass windows.” ‘The sense of smell, the most 
powerful in its effect on the emotions, should not be 
left out of the ritual, the main purpose of which is fo 
arouse the emotional nature.” 

We have before contended that all such expedients 
for worship belong to the same principle, through 
whatever of the five senses nervous exhilaration or 
charming may be brought in from the outward. 
Whereas the Father, on the other hand, seeketh such 
worship as is “ in spirit,’’ not in nerves ; “in truth,” 
and not in illusions. His direct grace is suf- 
ficient for us, and the waiting on the discoveries 
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of the Spirit of Truth is means of grace enough for 
the worship which he seeks for and inspires. Carnal 
stimulations, however refined, are carnal still, and are 
of that spurious inspiration so easily and so widely 
mistaken for the genuine quickening of the Holy 
Spirit. Wine through the mouth, odors in’ the nos- 
trils ; images, light, and color through the eyes, cater 
to the same emotions as those which music induces 
through the ears, and are as devotedly used and use- 
able for vice, for wars, for theatres as for churches— 
a carnality sometimes of lower and sometimes higher 
refinement. 

What we object to is the mistaking of emotions, 
whether grossly or artistically manufactured, for in- 
spiration. Divine inspiration, will, indeed, bring forth 
emotions of its own begetting, and let us not be 
ashamed of any of them. There is ground to fear 
we are not open enough to emotions of the Spirit's 
moving. If they are of his putting forth, it is unsafe, 
it is unhealthy, to suppress them, except from extrav- 
agance. Let us try the spirits, whether they are of 
God, or of human machinery or sensation. Let us 
worship in spirit and in Truth. This demands the 
silence of all flesh, not its exhilaration, intoxication, 
or sensuous illusions. Let us be “ not drunk with 
wine but filled with the Spirit,” by receiving and 
obeying his manifestations. 

OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 17.—FourtH MontH 29, 1900. 
LUXURY. 
GOLDEN TEXxtT.—Forasmuch therefore as ye trample upon the 
poor, and take exactions from him of wheat: ye have 
built houses of hewn stone, but ye shall not dwellin them ; 


ye have planted pleasant vineyards, but ye shall not 
drink the wine therof.—Amos, v., 2. 


Scripture Reading.—Amos, vi. 

FRoM the evils against which Amos directed his pro- 
phecies we select for this lesson that of luxury. It 
is plain that nothing more impressed the herdsman, 
fresh from the rugged and barren mountain lands of 
the south country, where the desert was ever en- 
croaching on the scanty pasture, than the extrava- 
gant profusion of city life among the wealthy classes. 
His sympathy with the poor is mingled witha desert- 
dweller’s scorn of soft living. Those who sit “on 
silken cushions” (iii., 12), those having “the winter 
house, with the summer house and the houses of 
ivory ”’ (iii., 15), those who “lie upon beds of ivory,” 
who “eat the lambs out of the flock and the calves 
out of the midst of the stall” (vi., 4), those who 
‘anoint themselves with the chief ointments ”’ (vi., 6), 
are in turn warned or threatened. 

Now, the sin of luxury is of no age or time. 
Every new moving and strengthening of religious 
life has had it to deal with; and the Christianity of 
our day is yet face to face with its deadening in- 
fluences. But what are we to understand by luxury ? 
Is it then possible to distinguish sharply between 
things necessary and things superfluous ?—and is all 
superfluity wicked ? It is not possible to distinguish ; 
and all things beyond bare necessities of existence 
are not wicked. Let us consider the latter question 
first, to see if there be any test by which we may 





know what things are necessary. On such a subject 
no one has the right to dogmatize in matters of de- 
tail, but so much we may safely say: that whatever 
tends to develop and to adapt our natures for their 
highest usefulness may be a necessity. The circum- 
stances surrounding the individual alone can deter- 
mine each special case. He must consider not alone 
his own wishes, not alone even his own improvement, 
but must also consider the force of his example ; 
whether he may not tempt some to extravagance and 
others to envy or discontent. Such answer is not a 
complete one. It thrusts the question back to the 
place where it belongs, into the conscience en- 
lightened by reason and by unselfish love. 

But it may be helpful here to consider some of the 
effects by which we may know and avoid such luxury 
as should be avoided. Some of these are suggested 
and emphasized by the prophet Amos. One of the 
luxuries to which he returns again and again is the 
mechanism of idleness. Making due allowance for 
the natural scorn of the shepherd whose bed was 
often the hard ground, his pillow a stone, we see that 
the fundamental sin was that which in common phrase 
we call “loafing.” The rich idler who stretched 
himself on an ivory couch, who lived at ease upon the 
toil of his neighbor—he shall be the food of the 
lion, he shall ‘go captive with the first that go 
captives.” 

Let us not comfort ourselves either with the word 
sich, and turn aside the lesson to some other. Who- 
ever shall, by whatever mechanism of civilization, 
knowingly appropriate to his ease that which should 
belong to another, and thus escape his part in the 
labor of life, in so far he shall not escape that sure 
judgment which God hath set in the nature of man: 
the judgment of deterioration, the judgment of the 
loss of character. It shall come to pass that one 
who thus appropriates leisure that should be the 
property of many shall come to see all things out of 
proportion. So much creatures of habit we are that 
the custom of idleness and ease brings with it a sense 
that we have the right to be idle and at ease, and 
therewith a loss of power to act, to endure hardness. 
He who lolls on silken cushions, who becomes a 
slave to bodily comfort, for him every slight discom- 
fort is suffering, every emergency a catastrophe. He 
whose glory it shall be to subdue the earth becomes 
its slave. For the sybarite the discipline of life is 
lost, and while he seems to command men, in fact he 
is, of all men, most subject to them. He ranks with 
the helpless—the lame, the blind, the old—who must 
needs have life adjusted and padded. 

But there is also an inertia of mind consequent 
upon excessive attention to pleasure of sense—a loss 
of comprehension of the relations of things. By 
how much our own sensations become important by 
so much we forget the sufferings of others. Those 
who do not practice self-denial are those who do 
practice the denial of their neighbors. It is atruism 
that the poor are vastly more alive to suffering, vastly 
more sympathetic, and more ready to give, up to or 
above their ability,than the well-to-do. They feel them- 
selves able to meet difficulty because they have done 
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it ; they can starve for a few days if necessary—they 
have had experience ; while the secret fear of poverty 
is especially the rich man’s curse. I met, only a few 
weeks ago, a very wealthy Friend who has been for 
years on the verge of insanity for fear of the loss ot 
his possessions. Yet he lives ina fine house and dines 
sumptuously every day. There is a good sound 
sense in the advice of a leading psychologist, who 
advises every one to practice rather self-denial than 
self-indulgence in the small daily luxuries which many 
of us affect and enjoy. And here I venture to say a 
word which will, perhaps, be disapproved by many, 
and which in fact does not apply largely among 
Friends—though that, indeed, may be said of the sin 
of luxury in general, I hope. But the word I would 
say is to the women. Is it not true that where the 
sin of luxury is to be found the women are chiefly to 
blame for it? As a rule (though with many ex- 
ceptions) men do not desire fine houses, fine clothing, 
fine furnishings for themseives, but for their women. 

Servility of fashion, anxiety to equal or outdo 
others in display, extravagance in attire or adornment 
are essentially feminine vices. And this indulgence 
among the wealthy and the well-to-do becomes the 
danger and damnation of the poor. A woman who 
has had exceptional opportunities to study the lives 
of working girls gives as one of the chief reasons for 
their fall from virtue their desire to imitate the dress 
of the wealthy. There never was more need than 
now for our testimony for simplicity of dress and 
of life. And dare we say that the luxury of 
modern life is not creeping in among us? Nothing 
is more insidious, nothing requires greater watch- 
fulness, than preserving that freedom of soul which 
enables a man to do right and take the consequences. 
‘To endure hardness like a good soldier’’ should be 
kept ever within our powers. 

It may be remarked that at least we have kept our 
meetings-house free from the encroachments of luxury. 
But that is exactly the place where luxury would be 
least dangerous. Those pleasant things which are 
freely at disposal of all for such temporary purposes 
as our various meetings do not enervate as do those 
which are exclusive and habitual. The more our 
brethren share in any given luxury the less its evils. 
There is no reason why our meeting-houses should 
not be at once more beautiful and more comfortable 
than they are at present, not to say better adapted to 
the various activities which are coming into our meet- 
ing life. Such improvement would be distinctly a 
transformation of what now may be special luxuries 
into general necessities—necessities in that they make 
the lives of all larger, nobler, and sweeter. 


CONVICTION, were it never so excellent, is worth- 

less till it convert itself into conduct.—[ Carlyle. | 
s€ 

THERE is sucha thing as a worldly spirit, and 
such a thing as an unworldly spirit; and, according 
as we partake of the one or the other, the savor of 
the sacrifice of our lives is ordinary, commonplace, 
poor, and base, or elevating, invigorating, useful, 
noble, and holy.—[ Dean Stanley. | 
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A “VICIOUS CIRCLE.” 


Tue German Emperor, who is pressing upon the 
Reichstag, the Imperial Parliament, an increase in the 
number of their war-ships to about double the present 
strength, offers as one of his strong arguments the 
increase making by the United States in its navy. 
See,” he says, pointing to us, ‘‘ what the Americans 
are doing. A few years ago they had a few ships ; 
now they have many, and are going on and on, in- 
creasing their number. They have forced a quarrel 
on one supposedly strong nation of Europe, and have 
crushed her. We must not be caught in such a 
trap.” 

There is some reasonableness in this argument, 
judged by ordinary standards. If the United States 
is going to threaten the world, other nations are likely 
to put themselves in a state of preparation for defense, 
if not of attack. But what does the United States 
say? What appeals are made by our“ war lords,” 
when more warships, more guns, more troops, and all 
that are proposed? Why, they repeat the story of 
the Hohenzollern : ‘“‘ Look at other nations. Look 
at Germany. Look at England. Look at France. 
See their great armaments. See their fleets. We 
must increase our navy to meet the threat of their 
attack upon us. We must ‘be prepared!’ ” 

And $o it goes on, in a vicious circle. There is 
no beginning to it; there is no end; but each influ- 
ence creates a new one, and each new one another. 
Where is it to stop? One nation arms because other 
nations are arming, and all go on with preparations 
simply because the others are going on. 

At The Hague, last summer, at the time of the 
Peace Conference, the writer of this was present at 
one of the remarkable series of lectures given by 
M. Bloch, the Russian banker, author of the great 
book on War. The lecture heard—illustrated by a 
great number of lantern-slide views and diagrams— 
was on the subject of the navies of the different 
countries, the ‘‘sea-power” that Captain Mahan 
writes about so earnestly. M. Bloch devoted most 
of his attention to demonstrating two things : 

1. That it is not a necessity of peaceful commerce 





to have a great navy—that it is a fallacy and a falsehood 
to say that legitimate trade thrives on hostilities and 
conquests. 

2. That the enormous exertions which the chief 
nations are making to provide strong navies have had 
actually no practical result as relating to one an- 
other ; the increases of twenty years have been almost 
uniform, and at the end of this time, after all their 
waste, they are relatively where they were when they 
began—their strength compared with one another is 
about the same. 

Both ,propositions M. Bloch demonstrated by 
abundant statistics. The latter—being that which re- 
lates to our present discussion,—he made too plain 
for reasonable denial. It is the simple fact of the 
situation. The nations waste their strength in prepa- 
rations to assail or to repel assault. These prepara- 
tions go on with about an equal step. If Russia 
builds a war-ship, England builds one. If France 
builds one, England builds another. If Germany 
builds one, France builds another. M. Bloch showed 
the result of this ruinous and iniquitous competition 
to be that, at the end of many years, none of the 
chief nations had gained a material advantage. 

This being the case, perhaps after a while the 
people of the different nations will compel a halt. 
They will say, ‘‘ Why, even from the standpoint of 
the war-makers, should we go on? They are accom- 
plishing nothing. Their plans to crush one another 
are on their face a failure. Why should we waste our 
lives, our industrial forces, our productive strength, in 
such an abortive and fatuous effort at mutual de- 
struction?’’ Certainly, if the people were wise, they 
would say this now. It must be said in the end, and 
ought to be said in time to save further injury to the 
world. Already this endeavor of nations to “ out- 
class’’ one another has inflicted deep wounds 
and perpetrated shameful wrongs ; the chapter of its 
iniquity is long enough. 


THE question is raised in some recent discussions 
of flagrant public corruption whether the “ frank” 
acknowledgment of the use of money for influencing 
political results mitigates the offense. 
not. 


We should say 
Frankness is no offset in such acase. The plea 
that such a person “ does not add hypocrisy to cor- 
ruption”’ is of no value. Hypocrisy, we are told, is 
the homage which virtue pays to vice, and there is 
something of truth in that. When aman conceals 
his wrong-doing it shows some sense of shame for 
the act itself; when he brazenly avows it, he must 
have passed the point of feeling ashamed, and become 
altogether callous. 
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BIRTHS. 


POLLARD.—At Swarthmore, Pa., Fourth month 13, 
1900, to R. Spotswood and Emilie Garrett Pollard, a son, who 
is named Robert Spotswood Pollard, Jr. 


COX.—At Medford, N. J., Fourth month 6, 1900, to 
William E. and Rebecca T. Cox, a son, who is named 
William Evans Cox. 


MARRIAGES. 


DIXON—NEEDLES.—Fourth month 10, 1900, at the 
residence of Edward M. Needles, Philadelphia, under the care 
of Baltimore Monthly Meeting of Friends, William Amoss 
Dixon, son of Robert B. and S. Amanda Dixon, of Easton, 
Md., and Emma Strattan Needles, daughter of the late John 
A. and Augusta S. Needles, of Baltimore. 


PRESTON—MAHAN.—At the home of the bride's 
parents, Abel and Rebecca W. Mahan, in Trenton, N. J., on 
Fourth-day, Fourth month 4, 1900, with the approbation of 
Chesterfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, Albert W. Preston, 
of Lambertville, N. J., and Florence M. Camp, of Trenton. 


DEATHS. 


ANGELL. —At her home in Ghent, N. Y., onthe morning 
of Fourth month g, Ig00, Eliza Ann, widow of the late 
Augustus Angell, aged 84 years ; a valued member of Ghent 
Preparative and Hudson Monthly Meeting. 

Our dear friend has been called from a loving family, a 
large circle of sympathizing friends, and from many endear- 
ments which help to make this life pleasant. Seven children 
had received her tender care and loving counsel, and all sur- 
vive her. Her warm interest in the meeting near her, as well 
as her usefulness in its affairs, remained while strength con- 
tinued to gather to the one, and fulfil the duties of the other. 
The cheerful service will long be remembered by the many 
who shared the generous attention which she with her hus- 
band for sixty years extended to Friends from their hospitable 
home. We lay her away trusting and believing, ‘‘ All is 
well,’’ R. 

BURGESS.—At her residence near Fallsington, Pa., 
Fourth month 6, 1900, Sarah M. Burgess, in her goth year ; 
a member of Falls Monthly Meeting. 

EVANS.—Fourth month 9, 1900, Wilson Evans, son of 
the late Joseph and Alice Evans, in his 87th year ; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

GRISCOM.—In Philadelphia, of consumption, Fourth 
month 9g, 1900, Robert W., son of Hannah B. and the late 
James Griscom, aged 20 years; a member of Woodbury 
Meeting, N. J., where the interment took place. 

HALLOWELL.—At Jenkintown, Third month 25, 1900, 
Fannie, daughter of Joseph W. and Hannah S. Hallowell, in 
her 44th year. 

HATCHETTE.—At the residence of George W. Pettit, 
Philadelphia, Fourth month 11, 1900, of pneumonia, Dr. 
Frances Hatchette, aged 41 years. 

She was connected with the Woman's Hospital, also the 
West Philadelphia Hospital for Women. 

JAMES.—At the home of her son in Vincennes, Indiana, 
on the morning of First month 21, 1900, Mary, widow of the 
late Jesse K. James, of Lincolnville, Indiana, aged near 87 
years. 

Funeral on the 23d at Friends’ meeting-house in Lin- 
colnville. 

MOORE,.—At Mosswood, Fallston, Harford county, Md., 
Third month 31, 1900, Deborah H. Moore, aged 69 years. 

NEWBOLD. —At the home of her sister, Amy N. Hutch- 
inson, Bordentown, N. J., Third month 21, 1900, Charlotte 
A. Newbold, widow of the late Edwin Newbold, of Jobstown, 
N. J., aged 65 years ; a member of Upper Springfield Monthly 
Meeting. 

SWAIN.—At Bristol, Pa., on Third-day, the 17th inst., 
Samuel Swain, in the 8oth year of his age. 

Funeral from his late residence, on Sixth-day, the 2oth 
inst., at 3 o'clock. 








TAYLOR.—At Friendsville, Md., Fourth month 11, 
1900, Frederick S., son of Hannah Mary S., and the late 
George B. Taylor, aged 22 years. 

Interment at Frankford, Philadelphia. 


WISTAR.—Fourth month 12, 1900, Esther Fisher, widow 
of Dr. Mifflin Wistar, in her 82d year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting at 4th and Arch Streets. 

Her mother, the late Hannah Logan Smith, (a cousin of 
Deborah F. Wharton), was a minister of Arch Street Meeting 
of the other body of Friends, whilst her sister, Esther Fisher, 
was a useful member, particularly on educational matters, of 
the meeting at Cherry Street, and a brother, William Logan 
Fisher, belonged to Green Street, and is well known for his 
work against Sabbatarianism. a 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ARBITRATION. 
I SEE in one of the London dispatches, within a few days, 
the expression of an opinion that by the delay in rendering a 
judgment, and the small sum awarded, the Swiss arbitrators 
in the Delagoa Bay case have dealt ‘‘a deadly blow at future 


arbitration.’’ Do you think this is the case? S. 
Philadelphia, Fourth month 5. 
Answer. 


We do not think so at all. We have no reason to doubt 
that the arbitration of these claims has been a just one. 
There is disappointment, of course, amongst the extreme war 
people in England, who hoped the award would be so large 
that Portugal would have to borrow it, and would be obliged 
to cede Delagoa Bay, or otherwise compromise its present 
‘*neutral’’ character. 


ALARMING dispatches were printed in the daily newspapers, 
last week, concerning the Clark party of Oriental excursion- 
ists. It seems that on the steamship, the New L£ngland, 
conveying the party, a case or cases of small-pox developed 


—perhaps among the crew—on the return voyage in the 
Mediterranean, and when the passengers had landed at 
Naples, and gone to Rome, (many of them expecting to return 
to Naples, and proceed to Nice, and then homeward), they 
were notified that their baggage had all been put ashore, and 
sent to them at Rome, and that the ship had suddenly sailed 
for Liverpool without it or them. Some cases of small-pox 
then developed among the excursion party, and the dispatches 
say some of these were fatal. A dispatch from Boston, 12th 
instant, says ‘‘it is known’’ there that two had died: G. F. 
Love, minister of a Baptist church at Oswego, N. Y., and 
Miss Senotem, (name perhaps misprinted in the despatch), of 
Winona, Minn. A third member of the party, ‘‘ Mrs. A. S. 
Lowell, wife of a wealthy business man of Worcester, Mass.,"’ 
died in Rome ‘‘three days after leaving the vessel at 
Naples.”’ 

We have no word, at this writing, but what all the mem- 
bers of the party in whom our readers are especially inter- 
ested have been favored to escape. Robert S. Haviland and 
wife were at Lucerne, well, on the 31st of last month, and ex- 
pected to go directly by Paris to London, and to sail from 
Liverpool on the 12th instant, for home. In a letter from 
Lucerne, Robert says : ‘‘ Emily P. Yeo was taken ill, at Rome, 
and we left her there with her sisters (Frances M. and 
Eleonora H. Robinson, of Richmond, Ind.); her physician 
assured us that she was doing well, and would come out all 
right in a few days. Phebe C. Wright and Mary Willets were 
going direct to London, after a few more days in Rome. 
Other Friends were well, and going by different routes through 
Europe.”’ 

There were a number of Friends from Philadelphia (of 
the Arch Street body) with the excursion, all of whom, we 
learn, are well. 





WENDELL PHILLIPs once said that ‘‘ if a man would beas 
good as his forefathers, he must be a great deal better.”’ 
There is force in that view, too. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
A Frienps’ meeting for worship, at which Elizabeth 
Lloyd was present and spoke acceptably, was held in 
Lancaster, on the afternoon of First-day, the 8th inst., 
in the parlor of the Y. M. C. A. building. About 
fifty persons were in attendance, nearly all of whom 
were Friends, or descendants of Friends. The 
Lancaster Friends’ Association is now fairly launched 
and will hold its third regular meeting at the home of 
William and Frances Gawthrop, the last First-day 
afternoon in this month. 


Bucks Quarterly Meeting Friends’ Boarding Home 
at Newtown is gradually filling up with boarders. 
During the past week three elderly men have taken 
up their abode there. The eldest one of them is in 
his 94th year, the next oldest is in his 83rd, the other 
one is a few years younger. There are now 11! 
boarders. During the spring vacation week at 
George School, several of the students who were too 
far from their parents’ homes to warrant the expense 
of going and returning were accommodated with 
temporary boarding at this place. E. 


The Yearly Meeting of Friends of Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, began on the 16th instant. Among 
those in attendance are Joel and Hannah Bean, of 
College Park, California. On Second-day, the first 
business, as usual, was the reading of minutes of the 
Meeting for Sufferings. The work for the Doukho- 
bors was particularly mentioned; over $30,000 in 
money, and $5,000 in clothing and provisions, have 
been supplied. An extended “ Plea for Peace,” re- 
ported by the Meeting for Sufferings, was considered 
and referred back to be printed and circulated. 

An interesting meeting of the Peace Association 
was held Second-day afternoon, at 12th Street meet- 
ing house, at which Prof. Rendel Harris made the prin- 
cipal address. 


Margaretta Walton was in attendance at Swarth- 
more meeting on the morning of Fourth month 15. 
Her service was gratefully appreciated, as helpful to 
the large assembly of young people, with the thought 
of the day (Easter) that seemed to be present in the 
minds of many. She was favored in a passing allu- 
sion to give it a Friendly interpretation. 


By the decease of a life beneficiary, a legacy of 
$1,000, left by a Friend some years ago, becomes avail- 
able for the use of Upper Dublin (Montgomery 
county, Pa.), Friends’ meeting. 


Samuel S. Ash, of Philadelphia, expects to at- 
tend Merion Meeting on First-day next, 22nd inst., 
at 10.30a. m. 


THE greatest weakness of woman, in politics or not, is 
her innate tendency to believe what man tells her.—[‘* Ellis 
Meredith, ' Denver, Col.] 


Justice GARRETT, of the Southwestern Police Court, of 
London, says it is a shocking thing to find that the evidence 
in that court showed increasing drunkenness among women, 


and that on one day every prisoner charged with drunkenness 
was a woman. 
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FRIENDS IN MEETING AND AT HOME. 
XIV. WRIGHTSTOWN AND SOLEBURY. 
WRIGHTSTOWN is one of the oldest Friends’ meetings 
in Bucks county, and the place where it stands is his- 
toric ground. The graveyard was enlarged a few 
years ago, and in one corner of the new part, along 
the trolley road leading from Newtown to Doyles- 
town, stands a monument of rough stone, placed 
there by the Bucks County Historical Society, to 
mark the spot where stood the chestnut tree which 
was the starting point of the famous “ Indian Walk.” 
In the large yard surrounding the house are several 
fine old oak trees, the survivors of what was once a 

magnificent grove. 

South of the meeting-house stands the school- 
house, a two-story stone building erected about half 
a century ago. A number of Friends were very 
much opposed to the establishment of this school, 
and when the men began digging a well preparatory 
to the building, tradition says that the hole dug 
during the day was filled up by the other faction 
during the night. In these days when love and unity 
so generally prevail in our meetings, such a proceed- 
ing would hardly be possible. At one time the 
school was so large that two teachers were required, 
and a part of the upper room was partitioned off and 
used as a bed-room by the teacher and some of the 
pupils, they bringing enough provisions from home to 
last them through the week. The school is main- 
tained by a fund (some of which has been lost), and 
is free to all who live in its vicinity. It is taught by 
a young Friend, and numbers between twenty and 
thirty pupils. 

Thirty years ago, when I was just beginning my 
career as a teacher, I taught this school for three 
years. The First-day school was then just started, 
and as there was not a general unity with the work, 
it was held in the school building and not in the 
meeting-house. It grew and flourished from the very 
first, the children coming to it from all the country 
‘round. A few years ago it became too large for the 
school-house, and as those who were opposed to it 
had passed away, there was nothing to prevent its 
installing itself in the meeting-house. Here it meets 
during the summer months, with a live woman for 
superintendent, who is known in the yearly meeting 
as Cynthia S. Holcomb, and to the readers of the 
Farm Journal as “ Mary Sidney.” The enrollment 
last year reached 180, many of whom are adults. 

' The Friends of Wrightstown, for at least two 
generations, have been active in works of reform. 
During the anti-slavery struggle some of them helped 
build Pineville Hall (or Free Church), in which were 
held anti-slavery meetings, temperance meetings, 
lyceums, etc. During the writer’s sojourn in 
Wrightstown this was the headquarters of a Good 
Templar’s Lodge numbering over two hundred mem- 
bers, many of whom were Friends. The hall is now 
used more for “dance parties,” than for literary 
exercises, and the Wrightstown W.C. T. U. meets at 
private houses. Another live institution is the 
Wrightstown Farmers’ Club, whose paper has 
recently been enlivened by the friendly rivalry 











between the villages of Wrightstown, Newtown, and 
Penn’s Park. 

Solebury Friends’ meeting-house, which is about 
three miles from New Hope, was built in 1806. 
Before that date the Friends in its vicinity were mem- 
bers of Buckingham meeting. Since its establish- 
ment there have been but five men clerks, Aaron 
Eastburn, Robert Livezey, John Blackfan, Moses 
Eastburn, and Eastburn Reeder. The graveyard is 
across the road from the meeting-house, is divided 
into lots, and covers three acres of ground. It was 
one of the first of our country graveyards to be 
rescued from briers and weeds, and put in excellent 
order. Four different Friends in recent years have 
left money, amounting in all to $1,300, the income of 
which is used to keep the yard in order. The grounds 
around the meeting-house are also good to look upon, 
the lawn-mower being called into requisition in sum- 
mer to make them more attractive. 

Several years ago the attendance at Solebury 
Meeting was small and irregular ; there was no minis- 
ter belonging to this meeting. A conference was 
called to consider the situation, several visitors being 
present. It was finally decided to shorten the time 
of the meeting, and then proceed with the First-day 
school exercises, without any recess. This plan 
worked fairly well, and is still followed. The pupils 
of the school all attend meeting (though some of 
them come in rather late), and all the meeting remain 
for the First-day school, though all do not take an 
active part. The meeting now has a membership of 
about two hundred, many of whom live in other neigh- 
borhoods, with an attendance that ranges from a 
dozen on a stormy day in winter, to seventy or eighty 
in bright summer weather. The mid-week meetings, 
both here and at Wrightstown, have been discon- 
tinued, except on monthly meeting days. 

At one time there were two schools under the 
care of this meeting, one of them being at Centre 
Hill. The Solebury school-house was built by John 
Blackfan, who employed a teacher for the education 
of his own and his neighbors’ children. This was 
bought by the Friends in 1840. When the free school 
law was adopted by the township the Centre Hill 
house was deeded to the directors, and the Solebury 
house rented to them for public school purposes, but 
the meeting still retains the deed for the latter. Both 
Wrightstown and Solebury have flourishing Young 
Friends’ Associations, which meet monthly. Many of 
the Solebury Friends are active workers in the famous 
Solebury Farmers’ Club, the first of its kind in Bucks 
county. 

Not far from Solebury meeting is a unique insti- 


‘tution with which several of its members are (or have 


been) connected, originally known as the Solebury 
“ Deer Park.”” This was intended as a place for all 
kinds of summer gatherings, and a pavilion was 
erected that will accommodate a thousand people. It 
did not prove to be a paying investment, and is now 
little used except for the annual reunion of the town- 
ship schools, and for a yearly musical and literary 
entertainment. In 1876 a member of Solebury 


meeting, Hugh B. Eastburn, was County Superin- 
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tendent of schools, and on his invitation five dis- 
tinguished commissioners of education from foreign 
lands who were at the Centennial Exposition, 
attended the reunion of the Solebury schools held in 
this park, and were delighted with the aspect of 
American education here presented. E. L. 
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FROM THE ORIENTAL TRAVELLERS. 
ASIA MINOR AND ATHENS. 
AT SEA, OFF THE Sout Coast oF ITALY, 
Third month 18, 1900. \ 
WE left Jaffa on Fourth-day, Third month 7, at one 
p. m., with the thermometer at 104°, and staterooms 
on the sunny side of the boat like ovens, and Fifth- 
day night, before reaching Smyrna the thermometer 
was 28°, and the decks were quite icy and we saw 
ice beside the railroad all the way to Ephesus. 

Smyrna is quite a modern city, and has many 
handsome houses and clean, well-kept streets, but 
through most of the city the streets are narrow. 

We went from Smyrna to Ephesus, fifty-seven 
miles, by railroad, in one and a quarter hours, stop- 
ping near the ruins of an old aqueduct, with very 
high columns and a few of the arches left, which had 
in years past carried water from the mountain to the 
city. We stood beside what remains of the Temple 
of Diana, most of which has been carried away to 
other places. 

We visited the ruins of the church of Ephesus, 
one of the seven early churches addressed in the 
second chapter of Revelation. There is but little re- 
maining except a number of massive columns of brick, 
mortar, and marble, all of which have been thrown 
over on their sides, and through one an oak tree has 
penetrated and has split the column in halves and 
separated it nearly two feet apart. The arched en- 
trance to the church is still in a fair state of preserva- 
tion, though the marble facings are dropping from 
their places and lie upon the ground beside the en- 
trance, many of them covered with carving and in- 
scriptions. 

Smyrna is the only one of the seven churches 
where a city still exists. From Smyrna we proceeded 
to Constantinople, which is beautifully situated at the 
junction of the Bosporus, and the Sea of Marmora, 
with long frontage upon each, and presents a fine 
appearance, especially on the Bosporus front. We 
visited the Mosque of Saint Sophia, which was for 
over one thousand years a Christian church, but upon 
the capture of Constantinople by the Mohammedans 
was converted by them into a mosque, and the pic- 
tures on the walls and ceiling emblematic of the 
Christian religion have been covered over with paint, 
including some fine Mosaics, some of which, however, 
show through the covering. 

The Treasury was inspected with great interest, 
special permission having been obtained from the 
Sultan for us to do so. It contains large quantities 
of gems and precious stones of great value, which 
have belonged to former Sultans, each of whom from 
Mohammed the Conqueror to Mohammed the Re- 
former, who died in 1837, are represented in effigy 
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clothed in the garments, and armed with the weapons 
worn by them, and bedecked with jewels of fabulous 
worth. We visited one Seraglio and the Sultan’s 
palace, in the former of which coffee and sweets were 
served. The palace is a building of great magnifi- 
cence, especially the throne-room, where state func- 
tions are held. 

We sailed up the Bosporus to the Black Sea, and 
then commenced our return trip, passing Robert Col- 
lege, about seven miles above the city. The roof 
was lined with students, the American flag flying, 
and we were saluted with flag and cheers, which were 
heartily responded to by those on the steamer. The 
College occupies a commanding position on the hill 
which slopes to the river, and is a large and imposing 
structure of stone. 

The banks of the Bosporus are covered with 
beautiful residences—the summer homes of the 
wealthy people of Constantinople. We were shown 
one more handsome than any of the others, and were 
told that it was built by a wealthy Greek merchant. 
The Sultan, on a trip up the river, saw it and enquir- 
ing as to its owner, said, ‘‘ No subject of mine shall 
live in so fine a palace.” He confiscated it and it has 
been kept tenantless ever since. 

We were surprised at the great number of the 
flimsiest kind of wooden houses throughout the city 
of Constantinople, in the midst of and often forming 
a part of substantial stone structures. They are un- 
painted and built of the poorest quality of sheathing 
boards. We could only account for it by the theory 
that there is no inducement to build permanently or 
elegantly, when at the caprice of one man they may 
be deprived of their most valuable possessions. 

At Athens we found an entirely different class of 
people, an advanced civilization, a fine city, and much 
that is attractive and inviting. The antiquities here 
appeal most strongly to our sympathy and interest, 
connected as they are with the work of the Apostle. 
We arrived off the port of the city, the Pirzeus, about 
noon, but the wind blew so strong that we could not 
enter the harbor, and we were obliged to anchor until 
the next morning in the strait of Salamis on the very 
spot where the great naval battle with the Persians 
was fought, and the army and navy of Xerxes met 
with defeat and disaster. The hill top, from which 
Xerxes commanded his army, was close beside our 
anchorage. 

We landed at Pirzeus early on Sixth-day morning, 
and went by train six miles to Athens, and visited 
the many places of interest there. The Parthenon, 
built upon the Acropolis, a high hill within the city, 
is to-day a splendid ruin, which is now being repaired 
with the Pentelic marble of which the Parthencn was 
built. The Temple of Jupiter, the Arch of Hadrian, 
the Temple of Thesus, still in a fair state of preserva- 
tion, although weakened and broken by earthquakes. 
We stood upon Mars Hill overlooking the city, and 
remembered how Paul declared from its summit, that 
God dwelleth not in Temples made with hands, and 
it required no fertile brain to imagine that from this 
wide outlook over the entire city many heathen 
temples must have been within the range of his vision 
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expression. 

The hill of Pnyx is close at hand, where Demos- 
thenes delivered many of his famous orations, and 
which had evidently been prepared by smoothing the 
surface of the rock and filling up the low places for 
the accommodation of large audiences. We visited 
the Stadion, a vast amphitheatre, where 60,000 people 
can be seated so as to witness the games ; the Theatre 
of Dionysus, with marble seats, some of which are 
marked with the owners’ names, the Emperor Hadrian 
among the number; the Odeion of Herodes Athens, 
constructed by a very wealthy Roman, 161 A. D., 
for the performance of musical compositions, and 
many other points of interest. 

A funeral procession attracted our notice—the 
corpse carried on the shoulders of the bearers and 
exposed to view in a shallow coffin, the lid of which 
was carried in advance, the empty hearse following in 
the rear. 

We left Athens at 1 p. m., on Seventh-day, the 
17th, (of Third month) and expect to arrive at Naples 
at 6 a.m. on Second-day, the 1oth, that being our 
schedule time. BR. 5. os. 
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VACATION DAYS IN THE BAHAMAS. 


Wirth my daughter Fannie W. Lowthorp and her 
family of three little ones, I left Trenton, First month 
28, last, and arrived at Nassau early in Second month. 
We reached Jacksonville, Fla., just too late to make 
connections, and were obliged to remain until next 
morning. So our sleeper was switched to a side 
track at the station, and we had the afternoon to look 
about the city. Twenty-five years ago I was well ac- 
quainted with Florida. The change in Jacksonville 
within that time has been very great. From unkempt, 
unpaved streets, indifferent buildings, etc., it is now a 
very business-like looking city. The main streets are 
well paved, there are trolley cars,-electric lights, and 
substantial buildings. The residences are very attrac- 
tive. With one other change, I was much impressed, 
—when first there one would see many orange trees 
in full bearing and in one instance I saw a banana tree 
in bearing; now, I saw not a single orange tree in 
my walk through the city,—in fact, on the morning 
after our arrival there was a white frost at the station 
when I awoke. 

Resuming our journey about 8.30 a. m., we 
reached Miami, on the ocean shore of Florida, about 
midnight, where our misfit at Jacksonville obliged us 
to remain three days. Miami, with the exception of 
the great Flagler hotel, the Royal Palms, and its im- 
mediate surroundings, has a very new, raw appear- 
ance. It is but four years old, or perhaps less, and 
has been the result of the extension of the East Coast 
Florida Railroad, and being the point of connection 
with the steamers running to Nassau, Havana, Key 
West, etc., it is and probably will remain the most 
southern seaport of the United States having direct 
connection with New York. It lies on the Indian 
River, which is three to five miles in width at this 
point, and is about ten miles from the ocean inlet 
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which they use,—though only about one-half that 
distance from the ocean in a direct line. 

Leaving Miami at 3 p. m. by steamship Mam, 
after a rough night we reached Nassau about 8 next 
morning. Passing our baggage quickly through the 
custom-house,—for this is an English possession,— 
we were soon in comfortable quarters, and ready for 
the first look about this interesting town. Lying in 
very much the same latitude as Miami, and but 165 
miles eastward, it is remarkable that the difference in 
temperature isso great. This is owing to the effect 
of the Gulf Stream. While at Miami one needed an 
overcoat over good substantial woolen clothing, at 
times, while at Nassau one was glad to have on the 
lightest clothing. At Miami one sees in the foliage 
the proximity to tropical conditions, but Nassau had 
a much more tropical appearance. I was struck by 
the fact that no chimneys were to be seen on the 
houses,—no need exists for heating them. 

Almost without exception the better class of 
houses have piazzas upon each of the two stories, 
enclosed with blinds, which can be opened or closed as 
desired. Many are built of the coral stone, stuccoed, 
and are very substantial. A few have ample grounds 
about them, but many only small lots. Of the smaller 
houses many are very close together. The streets 
of Nassau are of fair width generally, but some nar- 
row, and with no sidewalks. The whole place has a 
very foreign look. The cocoanut palm is seen in 
every direction. 

The harbor is made -by Hog Island, some three 
miles long, and very narrow. Bay street runs along 
the harbor, and here the main part of the business is 
done, though many little shops are scattered about. 
The buildings are generally. not exceeding two 
stories, often with attics. To see the drays drawn by 
the small donkeys makes one think that the colored 
driver ought to put the donkey on the dray and draw 
it himself, and one feels like laughing when he com- 
pares the whole outfit with our large trucks in 
American cities. The streets are well kept, as they 
are on the coral rock, and swarm with hacks, and 
many times a day as one walks about he will be ac- 
costed with, ‘‘ Take a drive to-day, sir?’’ There are 
no end of beggars upon the streets, not of the class of 
the blind man with a tin-cup, silently soliciting alms, 
but negroes that one continually meets as he. walks 
about, openly asking for a “‘copper,” or a penny, 
and any number of little colored boys and girls who 
accost him, ‘‘ Boss, a penny, boss!’’ It is really an- 
noying at first, but like everything else one gets used 
to it. As one walks I am satisfied he will meet four 
colored people to one white, and Americans as they 
call us one continually meets, as there are a great 
many here. Mr. Flagler is the man of hotels here, 
also, as his company runs both of the main ones. 

I find that the business with the mother country, 
England, is quite insignificant in comparison with that 
done with the United States, as they depend upon us 
for nearly all foreign supplies. The greatest article 
of export is sponges, in the gathering of which a 
very large number of little vessels are engaged, hail- 
ing from many of the islands, all of whose catch goes 
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to Nassau for sale. Almost any day one will see at 
the docks where the sponges lie scores of these little 
vessels, each carrying from six to twenty men, who 
take the sponges from the various islands within two 
hundred miles. I was told of one cargo taken by a 
boat carrying sixteen men which sold for nearly 
$2,000, the trip lasting about three weeks, one-third 
going to the owner of the vessel and two-thirds going 
to the officers and crew, after paying for the cost of 
the outfitting. I am told the trade is a profitable one 
for the owners of the vessels, in the long run, although 
sometimes the losses by shipwreck are very disastrous, 
as in the great hurricane of 1898, when nearly two 
hundred lives and many vessels were lost. The size 
of the boats engaged in the trade varies from say 
seven tons to fifty tons. The sponges are found 
about various islands at a depth of twenty to twenty- 
five feet and less, and are taken by the use of water- 
glasses. These consist of a small box a foot or two 
in length, with a pane of glass in the end, which is 
placed in the water, and going below the moving sur- 
face enables the sponger to see the sponges on the 
rocks at the bottom, which he loosens with a hook 
arrangement on the end of a pole of sufficient length 
to reach them. All qualities of sponges are taken, 
some of the finest being worth $3 to $4 per pound. 

For the sale of these sponges there is an incor- 
porated exchange company at Nassau, owning the 
shed under which they are exposed for sale. This is 
at the wharf where the vessels congregate, and every 
day the sponges which are brought in are placed on 
the floor, each lot kept separately and graded. The 
buyers who purchase and prepare the sponges for 
export examine all the lots exposed and make sealed 
bids for the lots they want. At a certain hour these 
bids are opened by the officers of the Exchange, and 
duly allotted to the several bidders. After experience 
this has been found more satisfactory than open bid- 
ding at auction. 

The city of Nassau has a population of 10,000 to 
12,000, one-fourth or less of whom are whites. The 
city is built upon a rising grade, reaching a height of 
eighty or ninety feet, running back from the harbor 
southward some two hundred yards, upon which the 
white people mostly live; the colored people live 
around this section in small, unkempt cottages and 
huts ; occasionally one will be seen comparatively 
neat and perhaps painted,—there may sometimes be 
found a thrifty man among them. Such a one was 
the man who usually took us to drive. One day, 
wanting some cocoanut water to drink, which is very 
sweet and good when in a good state, we stopped at 
his house to get some ; we went in and found a very 
neat little cottage nicely fitted up, with carpet on the 
floor, curtains at the windows, various little ornaments 
about, etc., his wife a very tidy, good-looking mulatto. 
He was an exception, however ; he owned two horses 
and two carriages, which he used for hacking, and 
which he kept very clean and in excellent order. 
Usually the houses of the negroes were anything but 
orderly and tidy, and in our drive or walk about the 
very narrow streets and lanes we would be continually 
importuned for pennies. However, with all the draw- 
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streets and lanes, almost touching each other in some 
places, with palms and other tropical verdure about, 
made charming pictures. Having brought my pho- 
tograph outfit with me I took many very pretty views 
of various spots in this region, some of which I wish 
I could send along with this. It was amusing, as 
well as annoying, when I arranged my camera for a 
shot, to have the attention and company of from two 
to twenty of the children of all ages and sizes, who 
were deeply interested in the operations. Some 
would want a penny for letting me have them in, 
some would want me to take their “ likeness,’’ some 
on general principles would want another penny, and 
some would insist upon getting in front of the camera, 
and on several occasions succeeded in spoiling my 
pictures by so doing. How these people made a 
living was a conundrum tome. Many of them, how- 
ever, on a little piece of ground, raised a few oranges, 
bananas, etc., I suppose, and: managed to live on the 
minimum of labor, as they needed but a trifle. In 
fact, no one seemed to work much, and when they 
were busy it seemed to be in a very leisurely way. 
The atmosphere of the whole place is one without 
haste or hurry in doing anything. Even now, when 
the place was full of strangers, and business at its 
best, many of the stores closed at 4.30 to 5 p. m. 

Having heard the beauties of the place Harbor 
Island (as it is always called, although I believe its 
official name is Dunmore, named for a colonial gov- 
ernor of many years ago), I concluded to visit it 
some weeks ago, and was so much pleased with it 
and its peaceful air, that on returning to Nassau I 
gave such a favorable account of it to my daughter, 
that after six weeks at Nassau we concluded to take 
the voyage of sixty miles in one of the trading 
schooners, and spend the remaining part of our stay 
here. The voyage (not by any means ideal) was 
safely made, and on arrival we soon found ourselves 
very comfortably located in a nice, roomy house 
which I had arranged to have if we concluded to 
come, so here we are keeping house, and enjoying it 
much better than at any hotel. 

As I write I am sitting upon the upper piazza 
overlooking the harbor with the town library across 
the street, a half-dozen sea-going schooners riding at 
anchor a little way from me. In another direction 
among the quaint houses I behold trees bearing the 
banana, cocoanut, orange, and paw-paw, and other 
varieties of trees with which I am not acquainted. 
The proportion of whites here is perhaps 40 per cent. 
of the whole population of 1,200 to 1,500. The 
town faces the harbor on the south-east, and consists 
of two streets about one-third of a mile in length, 
with one between about one-third the distance, and 
six cross-streets. In this section nearly all the whites 
reside, and the colored people live out in each end. 
This town is the next in size and importance to Nas- 
sau, in the whole group of the Bahamas. 

There is_no traffic here except by water ; in fact, 
there are but two vehicles in the place, one the doc- 
tor’s carriage, and the other a donkey-cart, in which 


the wife of the justice or judge takes her little after- 
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noon airings. There are one or two families who 
seein to own most of the town, but as a rule itisa 
place of very small things. 

Seafaring interests predominate ; agriculture in 
this island is almost nothing as ‘a means of bringing 
money, except in oranges and pineapples and a little 
sugar-cane. Pineapples are the crop mainly for 
export to the United States, many, perhaps most, 
going to Baltimore. The whites mostly have little 
ambition and the blacks seem absolutely without it. 

Across the harbor about two miles distant lies the 
island Eleuthera, one of the largest of the group of 
Bahamas; upon which a large tract of land was granted 
in perpetuity by the Government of Great Britain to 


the inhabitants of Harbor Island and their descend- 


ants, in consideration of the assistance the Harbor 
Islanders rendered the English in retaking Nassau 
irom the Spaniards during the last century. This 
grant permits any resident of Harbor Island to clear 
up a piece of the land in Eleuthera, be he white or 
black, and cultivate it as his own during his life. 


This gave the people a means of living, and as they 


have no ambition for larger things, satisfies them. 
Harbor Island is about two and a half miles long, 


and perhaps half a mile wide, and on the northerly 


side has one of the most beautiful beaches for bathing 
that I ever beheld. JosePpH WILLETs. 


POLITICS: AN OPTIMIST VIEW. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I am perhaps somewhat optimistic- regarding the 
‘Friend in Politics,” and do not share in the feeling 
that it is best for Friends to let politics alone. Since 
society requires law to govern and protect it, and 
adjust its differences, which is enacted and enforced 
by political parties ; since the ballot box is the motive 
power of our political system, and since the welfare 
of our country depends so much upon how well and 
intelligently the ballot is used, a grave duty devolves 
upon every one desiring a well-governed land to use 
his vote in the way he believes will do the most good 
to secure to the people the highest attainable degree 
of prosperity, contentment, and civilization. If honest 
men stand aloof,and by their non-action give dishonest 
men full opportunity to make our laws and govern 
our people, do they not thus incur greater responsi- 
bility for bad law and corrupt government than by 
voting in some way opened by political organization, 
even though no way is presented that on all points 
satisfies personal conviction? No party can be or- 
ganized that will exactly reflect the opinions of 
a large number of voters. 

I am a Friend not because Friends are always 
right or that I can endorse all they say or do, but 
because I find the Society a congenial home, and that 
it most nearly reflects my religious thought. A 
choice thus made carries with it a loyalty that should 
not be lightly disregarded. If wrong creeps in, drive 
it out ; do not vacate, and thus give it a better chance. 

Our impressions of politics and official life are 
based largely upon experience and observation. 
These being favorable, the ‘‘ summing up” will be 
favorable ; but if unfavorable, the whole political sky 
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becomes filled with clouds and gloom. It has been 
my fortune to have been closely allied with the pol- 
itics and official life of Marshall county, Iowa, for 
nearly thirty years, and I have been during that time 
much interested in State and national politics, also. 
I have found the associations very pleasant, and not 
at all resembling those that are sometimes asserted as 
prevailing elsewhere. It is undoubtedly true that in 
the heat and excitement preceding contested elections 
many things are said and done that should not be 
done, and charges and counter-charges made that 
should not be made, yet it is proverbial that the office- 
seeker in his canvass is “ on his good behavior,” and 
feels it necessary to show the best that is in him, and 
I have also found it true that a man in office is anx- 
ious to render the best service he can. Based upon 
experience and observation, my view of the practical, 
progressive, aud successful politician, is one who is 
well-versed in the public needs, quick to grasp the 
significance of events, possessed of the faculty of 
knowing what the people are talking about, and 
realizing what they most desire,—the power to read 
men, to know how to approach them favorably, and 
to combine and direct the various forces which he 
can control toward the furtherance of his own or his 
party’s desires. He is apt to be omnivorous, and to 
accept help from any quarter, though it came from 
the local “boss’”’ of ‘‘shady”’ reputation, and thus 
may furnish pretext for charges of “fraud” and cor- 
ruption, while his only complicity consists in accept- 
ing the service thus tendered. While this is frequently 
the case, I do not believe in putting the ‘‘ ward 
ruler” at the front, and assuming /im to be the 
typical politician, if we desire to arrive at a just, true, 
and unbiased estimate of politics in general. 

We cannot arrive at general results from special 
cases alone. ‘ By your fruits shall you be known.” 
Hence we rightly measure agencies by the results 
produced. Suppose we apply such rule to the politi- 
cal results in our country ; Would it not sum up some- 
thing like this ? 

A government fostering and encouraging a larger 
measure of civil and religious liberty—anti-imperialists 
to the contrary notwithstanding—than by any other 
government in the world; that has given labor its 
greatest known dignity, rewarded it with the best 
wages, and placed within its reach the highest 
achievement ; that has given to every child of every 
class better educational advantages than any other 
country ; that gives to every citizen, however obscure 
his birth, the opportunity of winning true knighthood 
without blow of sword or fiat of royalty. 

A nation of States, whose laws are as good as the 
world can show, whose people are as contented, 
prosperous, and happy as can be found anywhere ; 
whose care for those who cannot care for themselves 
is better and more humane than elsewhere, and whose 
public service is as honest, efficient, and complete as 
the best. 

The postal service is typical of official business. 
It is a great political machine, yet it is admirably 
conducted. Its safety, its accuracy, its promptness, 
its system, are so complete, and have won a confi- 
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dence so great that we would almost as soon expect 
the sun to forget to shine as for the postal service to 
fail. Is this colored too highly? I think sober, un- 
clouded thought will say not. ‘‘ A corrupt tree can- 
not bring forth good fruit.’”” How then are we to 
account for the good we have done as a nation if its 
politics were so corrupt and disreputable as has been 
so frequently pictured ? 

The political tree is like some of those fine trees 
in Fairmount Park. Not all its branches grow out- 
ward and upward. Some of them grow downward 
toward the earth, and some lose life and vitality and 
are fit only to be cut away and cast into the fire. 
Are we to judge the tree by these aborted branches ? 

Of course there can be and will be great improve- 
ment. When all the world’s problems are solved, 
when the highest elevations are reached, what then 
are weto do? Where progress ceases, or the oppor- 
tunity for it, decadence and death must soon begin. 
Our spiritual and intellectual life depend on having 
something to make better, something more to learn. 
Perhaps after all the “‘ plague spots’ in politics take 
a part in the evolution of national life of greater value 
than we can now understand. It so often occurs that 
the Providence of God gleans good from what now 
seems to us utterly and wholly bad. ‘‘ Judgment is 
mine,’ saith the Lord. T. P. Marsu. 

Marshalltown, La. 


FROM ISAAC WILSON. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
WE have spoken many times of ‘‘ where our last letter 
left us,” but we can speak of this one as our last 
relative to this trip. 

We bade our kind friends, J. D. Noxon and wife 
(with others that dined with us in their home at 
Mendon last Fifth-day) farewell, and were soon with 
relatives in Buffalo. A _ sister-in-law from Lynn, 
Mass., had remained a few days to meet us, and we 
enjoyed our stay until Seventh-day noon, when we 
left for Canada. After an hour’s ride we cross the 
Niagara river and are on Canadian soil, and after the 
ceremony of opening bags and trunks we proceeded 
comfortably on, arriving at Guelph about 8 p. m., 
where we were met by our son-in-law (Charles 
Zavitz) and grandson, who had left here four months 
ago. Our visit was clouded by the fact of our 
daughter’s illness, which had necessitated her going 
to the hospital for a short time, but we spent consid- 
erable of our time in her pleasant room, and are glad 
to feel that she may return to her home again ina 
few days. 

Third-day morning we left for Toronto and en- 
joyed a pleasant visit with our mutual friends Stephen 
and Eliza Brown, until Fourth-day morning, when we 
again turned our faces homeward and were soon 
gliding along the beautiful and calm Lake Ontario, 
and through the fertile farming country, where the 
industrious agriculturist may enjoy the privilege of 
peace and plenty, equal with any that we have visited. 

At 2p. m., as we neared our village home we 
recalled the familiar stanza of Walter Scott's ‘‘ Lay 
of the Last Minstrel,” beginning— 








‘‘ Breathes there the man with soul so dead,’’ 


and we feel we have cause for much thankfulness 
indeed, to be met so kindly by a number of our 
friends and neighbors, who had our house warm, and 
a beautiful dinner prepared. The many expressions of 
congratulations on our safe return intensified the 
feelings of our own hearts, that after the many miles 
travel (a little over 9,000 miles), and changes of 
climate and lodging, we had been preserved from the 
slightest accident or serious illness. As I reviewed 
my diary I find we had boarded the train 118 times, 
been in 136 private homes, and attended sixty meet- 
ings. If the benefit and enjoyment of those visited 
compares even in a slight degree with that of the 
visitors, I am sure these can share with us in appre- 
ciation of a privilege that has been anticipated for 
some time, with but little thought of the enjoyment 
of itso soon. It will ever remain a bright page in 
our life’s history. And still hope to be found able 
and willing as duty calls and way opens to go as Best 
Wisdom may direct. Isaac WILSON. 
Bloomfield, Ontario, Fourth month 13. 


Educational Department. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
THE great recent event, always one of the most notable of 
the year, has been the reunion of the Somerville Society, — 
the chief literary organization of the young women students. 
This occurred on the 14th instant, and as usual was a pro- 
nounced success. The day was delightful ; there was a large 
attendance. 


The morning was as usual devoted to a business meeting, 
the chief event in which was the announcement of the award 
of the Lucretia Mott Fellowship for the coming year to Anna 
Gillingham. [It may be of interest to many to know that she 
is the great niece of Lydia Gillingham, for many years Prin- 
cipal of Girls’ Department of Friends’ Central School, Phila- 
delphia.—Epbs. INTELLIGENCER. | 

At the close of the morning meeting a banquet was en- 
joyed in the college dining-hall, which had been beautifully 
decorated with garlands of laurel and hemlock. The toasts, 
which were unusually interesting, were as follows: Beatrice 
Magill, ‘‘ Holland, the Painter's Country’’; Margery Pyle, 
1900, ‘‘Home Rule’’; Lucretia M. Gaskill, ‘98, ‘‘ The 
Coming Student;’’ Caroline R. Gaston, 'g90, ‘‘ Loyalty to 
Self ;'’ Anna M. Jackson, 1902, ‘‘ Till We Meet Again.”’ 

Some time having been given to pleasant social intercourse, 
the afternoon session began at about half-past two o'clock. 
A delightful letter was read from Mary E. Seaman, the present 
holder of the Lucretia Mott Fellowship, who is pursuing a 
course of study at Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 
A paper was then read by Elizabeth W. Collins. It was en- 
titled ‘‘ An Introduction,'’ and discussed most ably and in- 
spiringly the Peace Conference at The Hague. 

Contrary to the custom of past years, the reading of parts 
of the thesis of this year’s holder of the Fellowship was 
omitted, it being so decided in the morning meeting. 

The program concluded with a representation of Euripi- 
des's ‘‘Alcestis,’" which was most ably and delightfully per- 
formed. In the evening the three musical organizations of 
the College gave an excellent and highly successful enter- 
tainment. 

On the afternoon of the 11th inst., occurred the second of 
the lectures on ‘‘Agricultural Entomology,’’ by L. O. Howard. 
The attendance at these lectures is large and the interest 
aroused by them very general. 

The regular meeting of the Joseph Leidy Scientific Society 
was held on the evening of the 1oth inst. The paper by 


_ Richard Peters, Jr., 1901, dealt with the methods employed 
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in ship-yards. In the reports from the sections, the approach- 
ing eclipse of the sun was discussed. Arctic and Antarctic 
exploration was also interestingly treated. 

The Camera Club gave its seventh annual iantern-slide 
exhibition on the evening of the 13th inst., in Parrish Hall. 
A number of pictures of places both near and remote were 
shown, and the exhibition was a very creditable one. 





FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, BALTIMORE. 

By the will of the late John Jewett, of Baltimore, who died 
on the 3d instant, the Friends’ School at Park Avenue meet- 
ing-house becomes the residuary legatee of his estate and will 
receive about $25,000, which will be used as an endowment 
fund. This, under the will, is to be held by the trustees of 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting, and the income used for the ex- 
clusive benefit of the School. John Jewett was a member of 
the Society of Friends, and had previously contributed $5,000 
toward the erection of the new school building. The name 
of the school has recently been changed from Park Avenue 
Friends’ Elementary and High School to simply Friends’ 
School. 

This aid is very gratifying and encouraging to the pro- 
moters of the School. It is in a flourishing condition, and 
now has 202 pupils enrolled. A new room for the use of the 
manual training department has just been completed; in- 
struction in this line is made an important feature of the 
School. 

It has been decided to make the anniversary of the laying 
of the corner-stone of the school building, Fourth month 24, 
1899, the day for a public commemoration of that event each 
year. The exercises this year will not be very elaborate, and 
will be held at one o'clock, so as to secure the attendance of 
all the pupils. 





PROF. RENDEL HARRIS’S LECTURES. 

Prof. J. Rendel Harris, of Cambridge, England, who is 
now in this country, to remain a few weeks, will deliver two 
lectures at Swarthmore College. The dates of these will be: 

Sixth-day, Fourth month 27, at 3.15 p. m., ‘‘ Some Re- 
cently Discovered Ancient Manuscripts."’ 

Third-day, Fifth month 1, at 8 p. m., on ‘‘St. Simeon 
Stylites ; an Interpretation.”’ 

Prof. Harris is well known in this country, as well as in 
England ; he was for several years a member of the faculty 
of Johns Hopkins University, and of Haverford College. He 
will take an active part in the Summer School at Haverford, 
Sixth month 19-30. 


RECENT sanitary reports give the population of Boston as 
555,000 ; Baltimore, 541,000; St. Louis, 623,000; Minne- 
apolis, 225,600; St. Paul, 200,000; Cleveland, 395,000; 
Philadelphia, 1,266,800; Pittsburgh, 320,000; Albany, 
100,000 ; Rochester, 180,000; Buffalo, 370,000. 


Tue Belgian government has manifested great interest in 
the cultivation of rubber in the Congo, and now it is reported 
that the United States Department of Agriculture will send 
100,000 rubber trees to Hawaii, where it is thought that the 
soil is suitable for producing rubber crops. 


WueEn the Duke of Norfolk was about to depart from 
London for Africa, a few weeks ago, he took his sword to the 
private chapel in the Roman Catholic Archbishop's house, 
where, according to an ancient rite, it was solemnly blessed 
before the altar by Cardinal Vaughan. 


INSANITY is curable only in a small proportion of cases. 
Statistics of the Massachusetts hospitals for the insane for 
twenty years show that permanent recoveries cannot be ex- 
pected in more than 18 per cent. of those committed for the 
first time. 


Tue State Supreme Court of Alabama has decided a case 
where a street railroad company enforced a rule that whites 
and negroes should occupy separate portions of the car set 
apart for them. The lower Court decided in favor of the 
railroad and the Supreme Court affirmed the decision. 








Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


PHILADELPHIA.— The monthly meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held Fourth month 9. The program 
for the evening was, ‘‘ What the World Owes to the Society 
of Friends,’’ being portions of an address recently prepared 
by Pres. William W. Birdsall for the series of studies of Great 
Spiritual Leaders, by the Cambridge, Mass., Conference. 
Following the paper there was an interesting discussion, 
the keynote of which was: Friends are not sufficiently alive 
to the testimony to the Truth that must be borne at this time ; 
they forget that the organization can go no farther than the 
individual, that the original strength came from the fervor in 
each heart. EmMA FELL Paxson, Sec. 


QUAKERTOWN, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association of 
Quakertown, Pa., met at the home of Edward Shaw, Third 
month 21. The president, William P. Roberts, read a portion 
of Scripture, after which the minutes of last meeting were read 
and approved. Isaac Reeder continued the reading of 
Thomas's History of the ‘‘ Society of Friends in America.’’ 
Ella Baldwin read a part of the Discipline relating to the 
queries for ministers and elders, also the duties of overseers. 

Martha Penrose gave a recitation. 

The topic ‘‘ The Good Samaritan of to-day ’’ was very in- 
terestingly presented by Gertrude Howard, and continued by 
Annie Jordan in a paper which showed careful preparation. 
The thought was presented that we might all be good Samari- 
tans if we would endeavor to cheer and help our neighbor. 

The Secretary read a copy of the certificate of the first 
marriage in the Society of Friends in 1664 : 

‘*George Thomas loved Ann Brook, and they were mar- 
ried publicly in the assembly of the Lord's people called 
Quakers, 11th of Third month, 1664.”’ 

A part of the will of George Fox was also read, wherein he 
bequeathed sixteen acres of land to Friends, ten of it fora 
close to put horses in when Friends come to meeting, that 
they might not be lost in the woods, and the other six for a 
meeting and school-house, and burying-place, 11th of Third 
month, 1664. 

Roll-call was responded to by appropriate sentiments. 
Adjourned to meet Fourth month 19. 


A. S. B., Cor. Sec. 


LANGHORNE, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association of 
Langhorne met at the home of Emma Morrell, Fourth month 
12th. 


The meeting was called to order by the Vice-President, 
Edward Palmer. 

The program opened with a paper by Anna Fothergill, 
entitled, ‘‘I am the Light.’’ On behalf of the Literature 
Section, Ada B. Mitchell gave a beautiful sketch of the 
‘Life of Aaron M. Powell.’’ 

William Longshore followed with a reading, ‘‘ A Plea for 
Peace Education.”’ 

Louisa Osmond gave an interesting account of the ‘‘ Do- 
mestic Life of Early Hebrew People.’’ 

Edith M. Mitchell closed the series of papers on her Trip 
Abroad, giving a graphic account of London and the Isle of 
Wight. 

The program closed with a recitation, ‘‘ God's Judgment 
on a Wicked Bishop,’’ by Arthur Bye. 

After roll-call and sentiments the meeting adjourned, to 
meet at the home of Mitchell Watson, Fifth month 25. 


C. SS. 2, ee. 


CHESTER, PA.—The Media Friends’ Association met at 
the home of Charles and Arletta C. Palmer, Chester, Fourth- 
day evening, Fourth month 4. The meeting was called to 
order by the president, Henry M. Fussell. 

After the minutes of the last meeting were read by the 
Secretary, Cora Haviland Carver, and some new business 
transacted, Elveretta Cutler read a paper on ‘‘ Why | ama 
Friend,’’ written by Edgar M. Zavitz ; following this was an 
original poem on ‘‘Influence’’ by Arletta C. Palmer. Both 


papers were enjoyed by the company and discussed at some 
length. 
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The following subject for discussion, ‘‘ The True View of 
Marriage,’’ was taken up, and many pagicipated in it. 


The meeting adjourned to meet a month hence at 
Media. E. Cc, 


CINCINNATI, OHI1O.—The regular monthly meeting of the 
Cincinnati Friends’ Association was held at the home of Mrs. 
Hopkins, First-day afternoon, the 25th of Third month. 
The attendance was smaller than usual, on account of stormy 
weather. After the opening silence, the minutes of the last 
meeting were read and approved. 

The paper, prepared and read by Barclay Spicer, was a 
comprehensive review of Sidney George Fisher's book, ‘‘ The 
True William Penn,’’ and was both interesting and instruc- 
tive. Mrs. Foster read one of M. J. Savage's sermons, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Religion and Morality of the Future.’’ A general 
discussion followed, in which nearly all present took some 
part. A selection from the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, ‘‘A 
New Penn Doctrine,’’ read by Nat. Murray, completed the 
program, and the meeting closed with a few moments of 
silence. GRACE D. HALL, Sec. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
ProF. NICHOLAS P. GILMAN, who has given no little atten- 
tion to the general subject of coéperative production and 
sale, and who is the author of a previous authoritative work 
in this line, has a valuable addition in his new book, ‘‘A 


Dividend to Labor,’’ (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
He treats in it of what are called ‘‘ welfare institutions,’’— 
manufacturing and commercial establishments in which the 
employers, either from an ‘‘enlightened self-interest,’’ or 
from benevolent disposition, make liberal provision for their 
working-people, and ‘‘ divide’’ with them, in money or other- 
wise, a part of the profits of the business. There is no other 
work on the subject within our knowledge which so intelli- 
gently treats of this important movement towards coéperation 
—the ultimate cure, of course, for the evils of monopoly and 
extortion. 

Prof. Gilman gives detailed description of establishments 
in this country (there are but few), and abroad, which 
belong to the ‘‘welfare’’ list. One of these especially 
described is the cocoa-works of the Cadburys (Friends) at 
Birmingham, England. An extremely interesting chapter is 
devoted to the work of Robert Owen, the English cotton- 
manufacturer and philanthropist. 


The Bowen-Merill Co., Indianapolis, have in preparation 
a complete and uniform reissue of the works of James Whit- 
comb Riley, to be known as ‘‘ The Greenfield Edition.’’ 
They also will issue ‘‘American Fungi,’’ by Charles Mcllvaine, 
copiously illustrated in color and in pen-and-ink. The author 
is a well-known writer on this subject. 


In the Cen/ury this month there is a particularly intelli- 
gent article, with a rather misleading title, ‘‘ The Industrial 
Revolution of the Power Tool,’’ by Charles Barnard. It is 
on the transmission of power (pneumatic, hydraulic, or 
electric) which enables the modern tool to be applied to its 
work in place. This, the writer thinks, will lead to great 
results, not merely industrial, but social. In a modern 
machine-shop, for instance, when electric motors are attached 
directly to each tool, shaftings, dust, smoke, and bad odors 


all disappear, and the working-place becomes a fine, light, 
clean, wholesome hall. 


‘« English for Secondary Schools’’ was the title of a paper 
presented at the meeting at Washington, 1898, of the National 
Educational Association, by W. F. Webster, Principal of the 
East Side High School of Minneapolis, Minn., and the ideas 
contained in it have now been developed into a book, which 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish. 

The College Entrance Requirements Committee of the 
National Educatioual Association recommends in the report 
made by it at Los Angelsin 1899, a course of study, of which 
it says: ‘‘ The main points are in accordance with the paper 
presented by Mr. Webster at Washington.”’ 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


WwW AR-BAX REVENUE STAMPS. 
Editors FR1gNDs’ INTELLIGENCER : 


| am one of those (I suppose there are others), who have felt 
an extreme unwillingness to help maintain our wars by the 
use of the revenue stamps, which were legalized expressly for 
war uses. Our forefathers would have made an emphatic 
protest against it, if indeed they would not have refused 
entirely to use the stamps, and borne the consequences, what- 
ever they might have been. Within a day or two, in a letter 
from a young Friend, I observed his feeling on the subject; 
he said that at least we could restrict the use of checks (for 
example) wherever possible, and diminish in this way our 
contributions to the war fund. i ae 
Philadelphia. 





LANGHORNE HILL. 
Editors Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER: 


In the communication of E. L., in the INTELLIGENCER of 
Fourth month 7, in regard to Middletown Meeting, the word 
‘*north’’ should have been ‘‘ south,”’ in the first line of the 
second paragraph, as the hill north of the village (of Lang- 
horne, formerly Attleborough), has always been known as 
Bridgetown Hill and the one on the south was Langhorne Hill, 
where Jeremiah Langhorne once owned the land. 

I myself helped to tear down the old house of Jeremiah 
Langhorne, about 1858. fe 

Newtown, Pa 


THE BUILDING OF THE NEST. 


THEY'LL come again to the apple tree, 
Robin and the rest, 

When the orchard branches are fair to see 
In the snow of the blossoms drest ; 

And the prettiest thing in the world will be 
The building of the nest. 


Weaving it well so round and trim, 
Hollowing it with care ; 

Nothing too far away for him, 
Nothing for her too fair— 

Hanging it safe on the topmost limb, 
Their castle in the air. 


Ah, mother bird, you'll have weary days 
When the eggs are under your breast, 

And shadow may darken the dancing rays 
When the fledglings leave the nest, 

But they'll find their wings in a glad amaze, 
And God will see to the rest. 


So come to the trees with all your train 
When the apple blossoms blow, 

Through the April shimmer of sun and rain 
Go flying to and fro ; 

And sing to our hearts as we watch again 
Your fairy building grow. 


—Margaret Ek. Sangster. 


FRIENDS. 
FRIENDS are like buttons, holding close and warm 
The love-cloak round us, when life's sleety storm 
Blinds us and buffets us with cruel strength. 
We lose them one by one, until at length 
The cloak, perchance, hangs buttonless and free. 
Think not ‘tis useless, then, but patiently 
Wrap it around thee,—ay, from foot to head,— 
And in its folds thou shalt be comforted. 

—Mabelle P. Clapp. 


THE total eclipse of the sun, May 28, will be ‘‘ observed "’ 
by several expeditions. The Lick Observatory will send a 
party to Georgia; this will be accompanied by several 
European astronomers. The Princeton University party will 
make headquarters at Wadesboro’, N. C. 
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“WAR PICTURES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


A Lonpon newspaper, 70-day, in the issue which 


reached this country on the 8th inst., has a letter from 
an English officer in the army of General Buller, de- 
scribing an assult upon a Boer position on the Tugela 
river, on the 23d of February, in which there was a 
severe English loss. Part of the letter is as follows 
“This disastrous charge took place about five 
o'clock, and there the unfortunate men lay, dead, 
wounded, and sound, huddled together or scattered, 


just as they fell, covered by Boer rifles, unable to move, 
or even to.look around. The groans and cries of the 
wounded were terrible to listen to; some cried for 
help, some murmured for water. Once or twice, 
moved by pity, a sound man would try to get his 
wounded neighbor to the rear, but he was shot in- 
stantly. What was felt during those terrible hours I 
will not attempt to describe. I suppose every man’s 
sensations were different. Some men’s nerves are 
steadier than others, and they are able to think as 
calmly as if in an armchair before a fire; others lose 
thier reason and know nothing of what is going 
ae ee 

‘I come now to the saddest part of the story. 
The poor wounded men who had been struck down 
in that gallant charge, remained where they fell not 
only all Friday night, but during all the blazing heat 
of Saturday, and even Saturday night passed without 
relief. Not a drop of water in thier feverish mouths, 
no food, nor help, but a tropical sun beating on their 
heads. Oh, the intolerable agonies that were endured. 
If one heard that such a thing happened in England or 
Ireland to a horse or adog, one would shiver with 
pity, but here hundreds of gallant Irishmen, 
were left on the field to endure a horrible death. 
Most of them, of course, died ; one of them, a very 
senior officer, whose name, out of pity, I shall not 
mention, suffered so terribly that he begged those 
near him to put him out of pain. He died during 
the day, for no help came.” 


EXTRACTS FROM A CHAPLAIN’S REPORT. 


Reginald F. Collins, a chaplain of the English 
forces, in his report to General Sir Charles Warren, 
dated January 30, last, (detailing occurrences in the 
deadly conflict at Spion Kop, on the Tugela river, on 
the 25th, 26th, and 27th of the month), added the 
following : 

“I venture to think it a matter of considerable 
importance to draw attention to the attitude of the 
Boers whom we met during the carrying out of our 
duties on these three days. After collecting all the 
identification papers, letters, and personal property of 
the fallen, and whilst waiting for the graves to be dug, 
we chaplains were unoccupied, and therefore had 
plenty of time to talk to the Boers around us. For 
my part I confess that the deepest impression has 
been made on me by these conversations, and by the 
manly bearing and straightforward, outspoken way 
in which we were met. There were two things I 
particularly noted.. As there was no effort made to 
impress us by what was said (they spoke with trans- 
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parent honesty and natural simplicity, and in nearly 
all cases the conversations were begun by us), so 
there was a total absence of anything like exultation 
over what they must consider a military success. Not 
a word, not a look, not a gesture, or sign that could 
by the most sensitive of persons be construed asa 
display of their superiority. 

“Far from it; there was a sadness, almost an- 
guish, in the way in which they referred to our fallen 
soldiers. I can best convey the truth of this state- 
ment and show that there is no attempt at exaggera- 
tion in using the word ‘anguish,’ by repeating ex- 
pressions used, not once, but again and again, by 
great numbers of them as they inspected the ghastly 
piles of ourdead. ‘MyGod! What asight!’ ‘1 
wish politicians could see their handiwork.’ ‘What 
can God in heaven think of this sight?’ ‘Whata 
cursed war, that brings these poor fellows to such an 
end!’ ‘We hate this war. This war is accursed. 
Every day on our knees we all pray that God will 
bring this war to an end.’ ‘ It is not our war; itisa 
war of millionaires. What enmity have we with 
these poor fellows?’ ‘Would that Chamberlain, 
Rhodes, and the millionaires could see these trenches 


_and graves.’ ‘When will this unjust warend?’ ‘We 


hate all war. We are men of peace.’ ‘We want to 
go back to our homes and farms, to sow our seed and 
reap our fields, and not to make war. Good God! 
When will it end?’ 

“T do not hesitate to say that in the three days | 
spoke with some hundreds, standing around us in 
groups of from ten to twenty. Apart from several 
foreigners, chiefly Swiss and Italians, the Boers seemed 
to belong to the farmer class, some dressed like Eng- 
lish gentlemen farmers, and others, who formed the 
majority, less well dressed, but with no sign of rag- 
gedness about them, and with scarcely any evidence 
of the wear and tear of the campaign. I think I 
have written enough to convey to the military author- 
ities an idea of the friendly and courteous bearing of 
the Boers towards the chaplains, and of their sym- 
pathetic and respectful attitude towards our fallen 
comrades during our visit to Spion Kop in discharge 
of our duties.”’ 

A CORRESPONDENT’S STORY. 


H. Hales, a war correspondent of the London 
Daily News, was wounded and taken prisoner by the 
Boers near Bloemfontein, before the capture of that 
place by General Roberts. His companion, Lambie, 
correspondent of the Melbourne Age, was killed. 
They were summoned to surrender, but attempted to 
escape. Hales, in a letter to the Daz/y News, says: 

“* When next I knew I was still on this planet I 
found myself in the saddle again, riding between two 
Boers, who were supporting me in the saddle as I 
swayed from side to side. There was a halt. A man 
with a kindly face took my head in the hollow of his 
arm, whilst another poured water down my throat. 
Then they carried me to a shady spot beneath some 
shrubbery and laid me gently down. One man bent 
over me and washed the blood that had dried on my 
face, and then carefully bound up my wounded tem- 
ple. I began to see things more plainly—a blue sky 
above me, a group of rough, hardy men, all armed 
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with rifles, around me. I saw I was a prisoner, and 
when I tried to move I soon knew I was wounded. 

‘‘ The same good-looking young fellow with the 
curly beard bent over me again. ‘Feel any better 
now, old fellow?’ I stared hard at the fellow, for he 
spoke like an Englishman, and a well educated one, 
too. 

‘““* Yes, I’m better. I’m a prisoner, aint I ?’ 

“*'¥en.’ 

““*Are you an Englishman?’ I asked. 

“He laughed. ‘Not I,’ he said; ‘I'm a Boer 
born and bred and I’m the man that bowled you over. ~ 
What on earth made you do such a fool’s trick as to 
try and ride from our rifles at that distance ?’ 

‘“«* Didn’t think I was welcome in these parts.’ 

‘““* Don’t make a jest of it, man,’ the Boer said 
gravely ; ‘rather thank God you are a living man this 
moment. It was his hand that saved you; nothing 
else could have done so.’ He spoke reverently. 
There was no cant in the sentiment he uttered. His 
face was too open, too manly, too fearless for hy- 
pocrisy. 

“* How long is it since I was knocked over ?’ 

“*About three hours.’ 

“*Ts my comrade dead ?’ 

“Quite dead,’ the Boer replied. ‘Death came 
instantly to him. He was shot through the brain.’ 

‘““* Poor beggar,’ I muttered, ‘and he’ll have to 
rot in the open veldt, I suppose ?’ 

“The Boer leader’s face flushed angrily. ‘Do 
you take us for savages?’ he asked. ‘Rest easy. 
Your friend will get decent burial. What was his 
rank ?’ 

“«« War correspondent.’ 

“And your own?’ 

‘“«War correspondent, also. My papers are in 
my pocket somewhere.’ 

‘« Sir,’ said the Boer leader, ‘you dress exactly 
like British officers. You ride out with a fighting 
party ; you try to ride off at a gallop under the very 
muzzles of our rifles when we tell you to surrender. 
You can blame no one but yourselves for this day’s 
work.’ 

‘‘¢] blame no man. I played the game, and am 
paying the penalty.’ 

“Then they told me how poor Lambie’s horse 
had swerved between myself andthem. After Lambie 
had fallen, they saw me fall forward in the saddle, 
and they knew I was hit. A few strides later one of 
them had sent a bullet through my horse’s head, and 
he had rolled on top of me. Yet, with it all I had 
escaped with a graze over the right temple and a 
badly knocked up shoulder. Truly, as the Boer said, 
the hand of God must have shielded me.” 


H. HALES, the London Daily News correspondent, who was 
wounded and taken prisoner by the Boers, says in a letter to 
his paper : 

‘‘T have made it my business to get about amongst the 
[English] private soldiers, to question them concerning the 
treatment they have received since the moment the Mauser 
rifles tumbled them over, and I say emphatically that in every 
instance our countrymen declare they have been grandly 
treated. Not by the hospital nurses only, not by the officials 
alone, but by the very men whom they were fighting.’’ 








































































































































































































































































































John Bright’s Good Name. 
The Advocate of Peace, Boston. 
THE effort has been made in England, especially by the 
Methodist Times, to make it appear that if John Bright were 
living, he would be a hearty supporter of the British side of 
the South African war. Helen Bright Clark, Mr. Bright's 


daugter, wrote three times to the editor of the Methodist 
Times protesting against her father’s name being dragged 
into support of the war. Each time her letter was refused in- 
sertion. She finally published the letter in the Morning 
Leader. In the course of it she said, speaking for Mr. 
Bright's living relatives: ‘‘ Not one of us can have a 
moment's doubt as to what his attitude would have been. 
If he had been now living, and in his full vigor, he might 
perhaps have aroused his country in time to avert what would 
have appeared to him a measureless calamity. . . . I have 
reason to complain of the treatment which endeavors to 
separate him from the little company of faithful friends of 
peace and of fair and just dealing with other nations, to which 
in life he ever belonged.”’ 

At the recent great peace meeting in Exeter Hall, Mrs. 
Fisher Unwin, daughter of Richard Cobden, was one of the 
speakers. In the course of her remarks she referred to the 
same matter, in these words: ‘‘ There appeared a few weeks 
ago in one of the organs of the Methodists a letter in which it 
was said that had Mr. John Bright been alive he would have 
been on the side of this war. His daughter felt called upon 
to reply to that, and deny that such would have been the 
case. I, to-day, would like to say that I believe as certainly 
as I am standing here, that had my father been alive now he 
would have been with us on this platform. I feel that if we 
had had the wisdom of John Bright, of my father and of Mr. 
Gladstone, this war would never have originated.’’ 

What men were in their lives is the only standard by which 
their conduct, if they were still living, can be judged. These 
two daughters of Bright and Cobden have judged rightly. 
Hugh Price Hughes, the editor of the Methodist Times, who 
has fallen away from his former peace position, doubtless in- 
terprets John Bright's supposed course by the shameful one 
which he himself has taken. 


A Surgeon’s View. 
Dr. M. L. HEFFLEFINGER, of Huntsville, Ala., who served as 
army surgeon in the Philippines, was wounded near Manila 
last autumn, and is now at home, has written to a Paris 


(Tex.) newspaper, from which region he came and where he 
was formerly in practice. Dr. Hefflefinger says: 

‘‘IT should like to advise all my old neighbor boys and 
friends in Texas against enlisting for service in the Philip- 
pines, and not to allow the allurements of a commission to 
induce them to enter the service in that country. I do not 
believe any of our men can endure that climate longer than 
two years, and feel certain that our entire army now there will 
have to be returned by that time, or bury the major portion 
of them there. It is not a white man’s country, and Ameri- 
cans can never become successful citzens. This country has 
a poor conception of the true status of affairs over there. 


Children in German Schools. 


In Germany class distinctions, especially those resting on 
official position and ‘‘ noble ’’ descent, are very strictly drawn. 
In some directions, however, a mitigation appears. The 
public or common schools, especially in the south of Germany, 
are becoming more attended by all classes of children, rich 
and poor. 

In the city of Augsburg there are genuine ‘‘ folk schools,’ 
on whose benches the children, boys and girls, of the nobility, 
the highest state officials and army officers, and of rich manu- 
facturers and merchants, sit side by side with those of the 
plain mechanic and poor laborer; and a city councillor, 
quoted by an educational journal, asserts that any attempt to 
change the existing conditions would be thwarted by the 


_sound common sense of the Augsburg citizens. 
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New York Evening Post. 
MAny of the English newspapers, even the Sfectaéor, are 
very bitter in their comments on the Delagoa Bay Railway 
award. The result, says the Sfecfaior, is ‘‘another anda 
severe blow’’ to the ‘‘argument for arbitration.’" But why? 
Is arbitration only a less expensive way than war of making 


sure that you get all you think you ought to have? These 
grumblers have already forgotten the Venezuelan arbitration, 
over which they were particularly complacent only a little 
while ago. Venezuela thought ‘hat award a terrible blow to 
arbitration, but England laughed at her. A defeated suitor 
might as well go out and lament that his failure to win his 
cause was a severe blow to the argument for courts, and 
mutter vague threats about his intention to settle all disputes 
hereafter by private combat. Arbitration does not guarantee 
absolute justice. What it does guarantee is an escape 
from war, and that is so great a blessing as to warrant 
submission to a degree of injustice in the act, justice 
if ‘injustice there be, or be fancied. As for a puedjuice 
against England on the part of arbitrators, on the ground 
that she is rich and powerful, that certainly did not 
appear in the Venezuelan case, though it may exist. 


Unrented Farms. 
THE Newtown (Bucks county, Pa.), En/erprise, in a recent 
issue, Says: 
‘On account of the scarcity of tenants a number of farms 
within a few miles of Newtown are lying comparatively idle. 


The aggregate acreage of these farms amounts to near seven 
hundred acres. On some of them the improvements are 
good, and only a few years since they sold for upwards of 
one hundred dollars per acre. A few other farms, while not 
entirely without occupants, are but partly tilled or let out by 
peace meal to be cropped by neighbors. No such condition 
of things has occurred before in these parts for a period of 
sixty years.”’ 

This has been a condition not so uncommon in other parts 
of the country around Philadelphia, within a few years past. 
Farms belonging to city owners are not infrequently left un- 
cultivated. Good tenants, who will treat the property fairly, 
are hard to get, and the rents to be had are low. On the 
tenants’ side it is to be said that if they are obliged to hire 
much help it will consume in wages nearly all they can sell 
off the farm, and they will have little left for themselves and 
families, after paying rent. 

CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE Exposition at Paris was formally ‘‘opened"’ by cere- 
monies on the 14th and 15th inst., although it was not ready. 
The number of exhibitors from the United States is far larger 
than from any other country except France, those from Eng- 
land being comparatively few. (Figures of leading nations 
are: France, 30,000 ; United States, 6,564 ; Germany, 2,000 ; 
United Kingdom, 600; Italy, 2,000; Austria, 1,000; Russia, 
1,500.) The American display was well advanced toward 


being in order, and the machinery exhibit is regarded as 
being particularly notable. 


THE war in South Africa has made little definite progresst at 
this writing. General Roberts’s army has not advanced from 
Bloemfontein, and General Buller has not moved. The ac- 
tivity of the Boer parties continues in various directions, and 
there have been numerous reports of fighting. Dispatches 
from General Roberts, made public in London on the 17th, 
but dated several weeks ago, reflect severely upon Generals 
Buller and Warren, especially with regard to the Spion Kop 
operation on the Tugela river. President Kruger is reported 
‘in excellent health.’’ All the Boer prisoners are to be sent 
to St. Helena. The arrival of General Cronge there is ex- 
pected soon. 
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A WASHINGTON despatch on the 17th inst., says that the 
relations between the United States and Turkey are in a 
critical state, owing to the Sultan's refusal to keep his promises 
to pay the indemnity claims growing out of the Armenian 
massacres in 1895. 

THE total losses of the United States troops in the Philippine 
Islands now approach 4,000; the last official report gives 
them as 3,938. A statement of the cost of the Philippine 
Commission was sent to Congress on the 16th inst. The 
amount is $117,185. The commissioners, (excepting Admiral 
Dewey and Gen. Otis, who had naval and military pay), re- 
ceived $15,285 each, salary and ‘‘ per diem allowance’’ ; the 
secretary was paid $12,220; transportation, $13,687 ; house- 
hold expenses in Manila $9,252 ; clerical services, $31,701 ; 
miscellaneous, $14,998. The President recommends Con- 
gress to pay Dewey and Otis, additionally to their regular pay, 
at the same rate as the other Commissioners. 

THE number of suicides in the United States army in the 
Philippines is said to be ‘‘unprecedented in army annals."’ 
A report made a short time ago says that since the commence- 
ment of American activity in the Islands, May 1, 1898, there 
have been eighty-three suicides in the army, almost all due to 
insanity. Since December 1, 1899, twenty-nine officers and 
enlisted men have committed suicide in the Philippines. 

The large number of insane has been frequently alluded 
to. The frequency of insanity and suicide is attributed to the 
peculiar climate, campaign hardships, and impairment of 
physical health. 

THE vote was taken on the Porto Rico bill in the House, 
on the 11th instant, and the measure, as amended by the 
Senate, was agreed to by a vote of 161 to 153. Nine Republi- 
cans voted in the negative. The President signed the bill 
next day. He has appointed Charles H. Allen, of Massachu- 
setts, at present Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Governor of 
the island. The bill provides for a number of officials, the 
salaries reaching $100,500. The Governor is to receive 
$8,000. 

A RESOLUTION was passed by the United States House of 
Representatives, on the 13th instant, proposing a constitu- 
tional amendment for the election of the United States 
Senators by direct vote of the people of each State, instead of 
by the Legislatures, as now. The vote was 240 to 15, four- 
teen Republicans and one Democrat being in the minority. 
It is not supposed that the Senate will pass the resolution, but 
the subject will probably receive discussion in that chamber. 

THE resignation of Dr. N. D. Hillis from the Chicago 
presbytery has been accepted. Prof. McGiffert has joined 
the Congregational body, as it was said he would do. These 
losses to the Presbyterian body, especially that of Dr. Hillis, 
have revived the agitation for a revision of*the creed. Dr. 
Gray, of Chicago, editor of the /r/erior, earnestly advocates 
revision in an article in that journal. Dr. Parkhurst, of New 
York, in his sermon on the 15th inst., said, ‘‘ We ought to 
have a new Confession of Faith.’’ Dr. Gregg, of Brooklyn 
(whose sermon on the Friends, a year or two ago, attracted 
attention), is of the same opinion. The Chicago Presbytery 
will petition the General Assembly for revision. It is however 
very doubtful whether any change will soon be made. ‘‘Out- 
side of New York,”’ it is said, ‘‘everyone mixed up with the 
McGiffert case, or who even spoke on the liberal side, will 
stand no chance for preferment in the church for years to 
come.”’ 

Dr. D. K. PEARSON, of Chicago, who has given $2,000, - 
ooo to colleges, decided on the 14th inst., his 80th birthday, 
to distribute $525,000 more. Among the larger gifts are 


$150,000 to Mt. Holyoke College, (women), Mass., $50,000 
to Colorado College, Colorado Springs ; and $50,000 to Berea 
College, Kentucky. On the same day a will probated at 
Nashville, Tenn., that of Mrs. Mary J. Furman, left her 
estate, valued at $200,000 to $250,000, to Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. A building to be known as Furman Hall is to be erected 
on the university grounds, to cost $100,000. 





NEWS NOTES. 


THE disputed Kentucky election case has reached the United 
States Supreme Court, and will be argued on the 3oth iust. 


THE Anniversary Exercises at Hampton Institute, Va., 


will take place on next Fifth-day, 26th inst.” A Conference 
on colored education will be held the day preceding. 


A RECEPTION given in Boston, a short time ago, by Gov- 


ernor Crane, to the members of the Legislature was made 
notable by the fact that no liquors or wines were served. 


THE five Commissioners for the Philippine Islands sent out 


by President McKinley sailed from San Francisco on the 17th 
instant, on the United States transport Hancock. 


THE steamer Monéevideo arrived at Barcelona, Spain, on 


the 13th inst., from Manila. During the voyage three cases 
of bubonic plague broke out among the passengers. 


AN official statement shows that there were on April 1, in 


the United States army in the Philippines 63,585 officers and 
men, being 308 more than on March 1. 


SENATOR CLARK of Montana, condemned by the unani- 


mous report of the Senate Elections Committee, says he will 
not resign. He expects another Legislature to reelect him. 


ADMIRAL Dewey and W. J. Bryan are expected to be 


entertained at a banquet, together, by the ‘‘Seven o'clock 
Club’’ of Chicago, on the 1st of next month. 


THE United States Senate has passed a bill appropriating 


$3,000,000 for a Government sub-marine telegraph cable 
from San Francisco to Honolulu. It is to be constructed by 
the Navy Department. 


SEVERAL persons at Berlin, who attended the Columbian 


Exposition, including Professor Lessing and Friedrich Dern- 
berg, express the opinion that the Paris Exposition in no 
wise reaches that of Chicago either in size or importance. 


ALTHOUGH the day was wet and stormy, 7,342 women out 


of 9,172 who had registered, voted at the school election in 
Cleveland on the 2d inst. At Canton 1,700 women voted, 
and, a dispatch says, ‘‘demolished completely the ring that 


has controlled the school board for the past ten years.’’ 


Miss HEsTER L. JENKINS, of Oshkosh, Wis., has been ap- 
pointed Professor of English in the American College at 
Constantinople, Turkey. Miss Gwen Griffiths of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been appointed to the chair of science 
at the same college. They will sail for Europe about August 1. 


GEN. JOHN BIDWELL, who died at Chico, Cal., April 4, 
was the Prohibition candidate for President in 1892. He went 
to California in 1841, with one of the earliest overland trains. 
He became a prohibitionist some twenty years ago, and im- 
mediately dug up his extensive vineyard at Rancho Chico 
and sowed it in wheat. 


THE United States Commissioner in charge of the Amer- 
ican exhibits at Paris, F. W. Peck, has learned that they can 
not be closed or covered up on First-day. The French au- 
thorities showed him a rule requiring all exhibits to be open 
every day in the week, and authorizing them to remove a cov- 
ering from an exhibit case, if necessary. 


FRANK H. CUSHING, distinguished as an ethnologist, died 
in Washington City, on the toth inst., aged 43. He was 
born at Northeast, Pa. His investigations into the Zuni In- 
dians, New Mexico, for six years, 1879-85, made him famous. 
He has for some time been at the head of an exploration of 
the Florida Keys, the means for which were furnished by 
Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, and the late Dr. William Pepper. 


In the town of Beattie, Kansas, last year a full ticket of 
women (the town marshal excepted) was elected, and the 
laws against liquor saloons and evil resorts were effectively 
enforced. This year there was a complaint that this was 
‘* injurious to trade,’’ and a combination of the three political 
parties (Republicans, Democrats, Populists) was formed to 
defeat the women candidates. The combination was suc- 
cessful as to most of the officers, including the mayor, though 
the women’s ticket elected three of its nominees. 











NOTICES. | 

*.* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor | 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will | 
meet in the Meeting-house, 15th and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Fourth month 28, 
1900, at 1.30 o'clock p. m. 

The Sub-Committees meeting as follows : 

The Indian, in Room No. 2, at 10 a. m 

Peace and Arbitration, in Room No. 3, 
10 a. m. 

Colored People, Race Street Meeting-house, 
at 9.30 a. m 

Improper Publications, in Room No. 4, at 
10 a. m. 

Purity, in Room No. 3, at 9 a. m 

Women and Children, in Room No 
a.m 

Temperance and Tobacco, in Room No. 1, 
at Il a.m 

Educational and Publication Committee, in | 
Room No. 1, at 9.30 a. m. ; 

Legislation Committee, in Race Street Parlor, 
at 10a. m. 

James H 


at 


5, atg 


ATKINSON, 
421 Chestnut St. 
ELEANOR K. RICHARDS, 


Clerks. 


*,* Merion Meeting (near Philadelphia), con 
venes on First-day, at 10.30 a. m., and the 
First-day School about II 30 a.m. Friends 
and others coming from Philadelphia by trains 
leaving at 9.15 and 9.45 a. m., are met by con 
veyance (without charge) at Narberth station, 
(Penna. R. R.) 

«* A Conference under the care of the Phil 
anthropic Committee of the Yearly and Quar 
terly Meetings will be held in the Meeting 
house at Makefield, Bucks Co., Pa., on First 
day, Fourth month 29, 1900, at 3 p.m. The | 
meeting will be addressed by Prof. Charles M 
Stabler. Subject: Peace and Arbitration. ll | 
are respectfully invited to attend. On behalf of 
Committee. SUSANNA RICH, Clerk 


*.* The Philanthropic Committee of West 
bury Quarterly Meeting has arranged for a Con 
ference to be held in the Meeting-house Fast 
15th St. and Rutherfurd Place, New York City, 
on Seventh-day, Fourth month 28, at 2.45 p.m 

Subject: ‘: Demoralizing Publications.’’ To 
be presented by Mary A. Nichols. 

HARkY A. HAWKINs, 
Mary W. ALBERTSON, 


‘ Clerks, 


¥ 


,* The semi annual meeting of the Bucks 
County First-day School Union, will be held at 
Fallsington, Penna., on Seventh-day, Fourth 
month 28, opening at 10.30 a. m. 

All interested Friends are cordially invited. 
IsABEL L. WORTHINGTON, ) , 
2 > "oN . » > Clerks 
ROBERT KENDERDIDE, j 





*,.* The Philanthropic Committee of Abing 
ton Quarterly Meeting will hold a conference at 
!lymouth Meeting-house, on First-day after 
noon, the 22d inst, at 2.30 o’clock. Subject 
for consideration, ‘**Improper Publications.’ 
All are invited 

J.Q ATKINSON, \ Clerks. 
ARABELLA CARTER, { 


*.* The regular meeting of Concord First- 
day School Union will be held at Darby Meet- 
ing house on Seventh-day, Fourth month 23, 
1900, convening at 10.30 a.m. All interested 
are invited to attend. 


HERBERT P. WorTH, ) 
Se ae rea » Clerks. 
ANNA P. SMEDLEY, | 
*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 





Yearly Meeting have arranged for the following | 
meeting for ensuing months : 
FouRTH MONTH: 
22. Hopewell, Va. 
29. Broad Creek, Md. 
J>uHN J. CoRNELL, Chairman. 


FRIEN 





*.* The following compose the Committee to | 
assist securing homes for strangers in attendance | 
at Philadelphia Yearly Meeting : 
Charles E. Thomas, 868 N. 26th street. 
Tamar Hartley, 1511 Swain street. 
Martha D. Hough, 1340 Spruce street. 
Matilda K. Lobb, 1702 N. 18th street. 
Sarah L. Haines, 1513 Marshall street. 
Joseph M. Truman, Jr., 1500 Race street. 
Rebecca B. Comly, 1529 N. Gratz street. 





*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, as way may | 
open, will attend meetings as follows : 
FouRTH MONTH : 

22. Valley, 10a. m. 
29. Schuylkill, 10.30 a. m. 
A QUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 

*.*Abington First-day School Union will be 
held at Plymouth Meeting, Fourth month 21, 
sessions commencing at 10 a. m., and 2 p. m 

Subject for general discussion, ‘‘ The social 
side of our First-day School.”’ 

All interested are cordially invited to attend. 

Mary H. ForMAN, ) 4) 
JosepH S. EvANs, \ Clerks. 
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A MOTHER who was blessed with twin 
girls found them laughing merrily one 
She asked what amused them so 
much? ‘‘Oh,’’ replied Edith, ‘‘ you have 


| given me two baths and Alice noneatall."’ 


THE earth's population is 1, 500,000,000, 
of which more than 1,000,000,000 are 
yet non-Christian—say, 800,000,000 hea- 
then and 200,000,000 Mohammedan. Of 


Catholic and 150,000,000 are Protestant. 


AmonG the richest and handsomest 
mantels and fireplaces now manufactured 
are those made of petrified Arizona wood, 
veined and colored like Sienne marble and 


| as highly polished. 


AN emu's egg omelette was the treat 
provided by a London naturalist for his 
friends. The contents of the egg, which 
was found in Australia some time ago, 
weighed two pounds. Crocodiles’ eggs 
were also served. 


oo 


KING = 


“POWDER 


No inferior or impure ingredients are 
used in Royal for the purpose of cheapen- 
ing its cost; only the most highly refined 


and healthful. 


Royal Baking Powder imparts that 


peculiar sweetness, 
noticed in the finest 


flavor and delicacy 
cake, biscuit, rolls, 


etc., which expert pastry cooks declare is 
unobtainable by the use of any other 


leavening agent. 


Alum is used in making cheap baking powders. If 
you want to know the effect of alum upon the 
tender linings of the stomach, touch a piece to 


your tongue. 


You can raise biscuit with alum 


baking powder, but at what a cost to health! 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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that a paint will last if at the end 


of the time it must be burned or 


scraped off before you can repaint. 


The only paint that presents a perfect 


surface after long exposure, without special 


preparation, is 


Pure White Lead. Employ 


a practical painter to apply it and the re- 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 


Cleveland. 
SALEM 


Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 
KENTUCEY 

Louisville. 


obtained. 


sult will please you. 


For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. Any shade desired is readily 


Pamphlet giving full information and show- 


ing samples of Colors, also ,pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Uncle Sam's Ex- 
perience With Paints '’ forwarded upon application. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


William D. Yarnall & Co. 
REAL ESTATE, CONVEYANCING. 


City, West PHILADELPHIA, AND DeLaware Co 


Properties of Every Description Bought, 
Sold, Rented, or Exchanged. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED 
We have unusually good securities to offer. 


ESTATES SETTLED. 
FIRE INSURANCE in Leading Companies. 


ARCHITECTS 
5°6 MAIN STREET, DARBY, PA. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street. | 


Phone No 9. 


Because of the low rates 

OKLAHOMA. of interest and scarcity of 

desirable local mortgages, inquiry is beginning 

for WESTERN SECURITIES. Those negotiated by 

H. H. Hogan, of Guthrie, Ok., appear to be well 

secured on improved lands ina substantially de- 

veloped section, where values have been main- 
tained. For information address, 

ISAAC FORSYTHE, 
503 Provident Building, Philad’a, Pa. 


Established 1874. *Phone 1-43-95-D. 


R. G. ALFORD, 


Hardware, Tools, and Cutlery, 
House Furnishing Goods, 
S.W. cor. 22d and Callowhill Sts. 


Bicycles, Fishing Tackle, Varnishes, Paint. 





AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 
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& LEATHERINE “Water: proof, sissies 


The following letter from Superintendent of 
Police Quirk, of Philadelphia, is positive evidence of the value of Leatherine. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, BUREAU OF POLICE. 


The ‘‘Imperial Leather Preserver’’ Manufacturing Company, 
212 S. Third Street, Philadelphia. 
DEAR Sirs: The samples of ‘‘ Imperial Leather Preserver'’ (Leath- 
erine), have been subjected to careful tests on the footwear of the patrolmen 
in the various districts, and on the boots and horse equipments of our 


mounted squads. 


The reports submitted to me by the Lieutenants in command of these 
districts are unanimous in their praise of your preparation. 
reports and my personal observation, I take much pleasure in recom- 
mending it as an excellent dressing, preserver, and water-proofer for boots, 
shoes, saddles, and harness, and in fact, for leather goods of any kind. 
I submit the reports of the Lieutenants. 

Yours truly, (Signed) HARRY M. QUIRK, Supt. of Police. 


See the FRIBNDS’ INTELLIGENCER of April 14th, for prizes in money. 


THE IMPERIAL LEATHER PRESERVER MFG. CO., 212 S. Third Street, Philadelphia. 


soft, and comfortable, and 
» twice as durable. 


Philadelphia, August 15, 1899. 
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PEOPLE keep asking whether it should 
be spelled Porto Rico or Puerto Rico. 
The Spaniards spelt it with a ‘‘u,’’ and 
the Board of Geographical Names, ap- 
pointed by the United States Government 
to decide disputes in spelling and pronun- 
ciation, adopted the Spanish style, but 
Senator Foraker’s bill establishing a civil 
government on that island provides that 
the official spelling shall be Porto Rico.— 
[ Washington Letter Chicago Record. | 


DuRING this cold weather we have had 
continual calls from the poor people for 
picture papers and wall paper, such as 
has many times come to us, to paste 
over the cracks in their cabins. This 
means to them more than you imagine, in 
the way of comfort, when the North wind 
is blowing through the cracks and 
crevices—of which there are may, in the 
best of their homes.—[Laing School 
Visitor. ] 

AFFIRMATION, repetition, contagion, 
are the processes which produce impres- 
sions.—[Lebon. ] 


ASHEVILLE. 
LAND OF THE SKY’’—WESTERN 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

AT an altitude of nearly 2,500 feet above 
the sea Asheville is one of Nature's most 
charming sanitariums. Here, as nowhere 
else, are to be found, in greatest per- 
fection, ideal climatic conditions; for 
neither in summer nor winter are there 
extremes in temperature, the seasons 
being marked by the calendar rather than 
by the weather. 

The temperature maps prepared by the 
National Government show that there is 
formed by the peculiar topographical con- 
ditions existing on the Asheville Plateau 
the ideal thermal belt of America. Asa 
health and pleasure resort it has no 
superior. The air is balmy and exhilarat- 
ing, the elevation guarantees purity of 
atmosphere most potent in its influences 
upon sufferers from throat and nervous 
diseases. Those who visit the place once 
will be disposed to do so again; and the 
fact that some of the best hotels in the 
country are found there will complete the 
attractions to visitors seeking health or 
pleasure. 

The months of April and May are the 
most charming season of the year to visit 
Asheville and ‘‘ The Land of the Sky."’ 
It is easily reached as the Washington and 
Southwestern Limited, of the Southern 
Railway, carrying through Pullman Draw- 
ing-room Sleeping, Cars to Asheville, 
leaving Broad St. Station, Philadelphia, 
daily at 6.55 p. m., arriving Asheville the 
following day at 2.00 p. m. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, 828 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
will be pleased to furnish any further 
information. 


** THE 


| CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Telephone 2-29-38-D. 
Tete sar. | 
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J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


& 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 


deposits. 


S. F, BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


Philadelphia, P> 


1624 Chestnat st. 









Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 








ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 





| 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


am rs Ae" 


— Mary Se varieties, postpaid, 








Carnation Marguerite. 
Double Chinese Pink. 
Heliotrope, mixed. 
Forget-me-not Victoria. 
California Golden Bells. 
poate Hybrid Mixed. 
Phiox Drummondii. 
Poppy, New Shirley. 
Sunshine Pansy. 
California Sweet Peas. 
Lovely Butterfly Flower. 
Giant Verbena, mixed. 
Diamond F' rigger. 
Washi 


etal 


ng Palm. 
omiag Che ory. 
—Tro grand new 
a a Lilies, 
ated ; 


ee 


with every erde 


The Conard & Jones C0. box West Grove, Pa 


INTELLIGENCER. 





GIRARD TRUST COMPANY _ 


E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Capital $2, 000. 000. Chartered 1836 


ACTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 

FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR 
CORPORATIONS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


Surplus, $5,000,000. 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
GAGES. 

DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
IZATION. 

REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B- MORRIS, President. 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R SHIPLEY; Vice President,T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and Actuary, 
ASAS.WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE;: Trust Officer, ]. ROB- 


re FOULKE;; Assistant Trust Officer, 
ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL 





To Repair 
Broken Arti- 
cles use 


Major 
> (iement 


Remember 
MAJOR'S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 
MAJOR'S 
LBA THER 
EMENT. 


Richmond Reports. 


Copies of the Report of the Friends’ Confer- 
ence at Richmond, Indiana, 1898, may still be 
had, by addressing 

HERBERT P. WORTH, 
West Chester, Penna. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


unre 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY, 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 





HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 


BALLASTED, 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO 


KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND uae oe 
Marie Fog Bolto® 


IN INTERIOR PENNSYL 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. 


AND COMFORT. 
SPEED. 


CLEANLINESS 
SAFETY AND 


. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, YAVID 
. TR TH; Secretary, Cc. WALTER BORTOR. 


Dependable Footwear. 


This is a great Shoe store, be- 
cause every worthy grade is here, in 
all the popular leathers and regular 
sizes, at the lowest prices it is safe to 
pay; and because you can’t find 
doubtful or out-of-date stock here 
at any price: 


Women’s 5S. & C. Special Shoes—These 
win new friends every day, as they 
deserve ; comparison with any of the 
$3.50 sorts sold elsewhere results in 
favor of this popular $3.00shoe. Here 
in twenty approved styles. 


Men's Shoes—in all the wanted styles 
and leathers. You get a good shoe, 
in any fashionable shape, for $3.50; a 
better one at $4.00, and a still higher 
grade at $5.00. 


Boys’ Shoes—a fine assortment in the 
sturdy sorts for ordinary wear, and the 
finer dress shoes—$1.75 to $4.00. 


Childern’s Shoes—sizes 8% to 10%, all 
the wanted leathers—$1.25 to $2.50. 


Misses’ Shoes—sizes 11 to 2, all grades 
from the substantial S. & C. School 
Shoes at $1.50 and $2.00, to the best 
quality of dress shoes at $3.50. 


Mail orders receive prompi and ac- 
curate attention. Address orders ‘‘ De- 
partment C."’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 












